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RICHARD CLARKE FOSTER MEMORIAL TRIBUTES 

The death of Dr. Richard Clarke Foster, in his forty-seventh 
year of age and serving his fifth year as President of the University 
of Alabama, was announced to the thousands of students on the 
campus of that institution by the tolling of the Denny Chimes on 
the evening of November 19, 1941, and by wire, radio and the press, 
to anxious thousands of friends throughout the State and the 
Nation, who had learned of his sudden illness. Scion of a family 
established in Alabama since its Territorial period and of a race 
of men who were among the founding fathers of the Nation, 
Richard C. Foster, lawyer, civic and religious leader, educator, 
embodied in his charming person all the virile qualities of mind 
and heart inherent in such an ancestry. A graduate of the Uni¬ 
versity of Alabama and of the Harvard Law School, an officer in 
the first World War, a brilliant young lawyer, he stepped out of 
the ranks of his profession to accept the Presidency of his Alma 
Mater. 

The grief in the hearts of those with whom he was most inti¬ 
mately associated in his capacity of University President was de¬ 
scribed as “abysmal”. Among the honors paid to him in death 
where he lay in state in the foyer of the Gorgas Library, was the 
silent tribute of tears of the thousands of young men and women 
students, fellow workers, townsmen and friends, who passed by 
his bier. On Sunday following funeral services at Christ Episcopal 
Church of which he was a vestryman, and his interment in Ever¬ 
green Cemetery in Tuscaloosa, tributes were paid him in a State¬ 
wide broadcast by men who knew him best and were most able 
to summarize his qualities and his merits. The speaking was in¬ 
terspersed with choral music by the Coppelia Choir of the Univer¬ 
sity, selections on the organ and the tolling of the Denny Chimes. 
Speaking over the radio network were Governor Frank M. Dixon, 
Chairman of the Board of Trustees of the University; Dr. Rufus 
C. Harris, President of Tulane University, who had become inti¬ 
mately acquainted with Dr. Foster in the academic world; Dr. O. 
C. Carmichael, Chancellor of Vanderbilt University and a fellow 
student with Dr. Foster at the University of Alabama; Dr. George 
H. Denny, for a quarter of a century President and at the time 
Chancellor of the University; Mr. Hudson Strode, college mate of 
Dr. Foster and Professor of English at the University. 
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The radio program was in charge of Mr. Lionel Baxter of 

Radio Station W.A.P.I., the Voice of Alabama, who set the key 

for the ceremonies in adequate descriptive terms and introduced 
all the speakers.* 


Governor Dixon 

In the midst of a world at war we pause for these few 
moments to pay tribute to one whose memory will never leave us. 
Richard .Clarke Foster will be hard indeed to replace in the life 

of our State. In truth, his going has left in the lives of all of us a 
gap and a vacancy for all time. 

\ 

The University, of course, primarily and most intimately feels 
t le loss. But the State and its people need now, as never before, 
that clarity of vision, that ability to separate the true from the 
fools gold, that fineness of character, that refusal to compromise 
with littleness and fraud, which characterized him. In the middle of 
his life, at the beginning of an enlarged and steadily enlarging 
career of usefulness, at a time when all of us were realizing more 
and more the steadily increasing value of his services to our State, 
he was taken from us. And when he went, there was lost to our 
people a fine gentleman, an able public servant, a real leader of 
his people, one of those rare souls in whom gentleness of character 

combined with firmness of decision to make the fine person we 
knew as Dick Foster. 

“With the passing of time there has come to us more and 
more definitely the realization of our great loss. Our heads will 
always be-bowed in sorrow as we think of him, and always will 
his memory be an inspiration to the friends whom he left behind.” 


(r < *?' C , h t rd y ai '^ e Foster was the son o{ H °u- John Manley and Kathleen 
St '':' He was married in 1923 to Miss Lida Scarborough, who died in 
1936. Their only child, a daughter, Lida, is a student at the University. An only 
sister, Mrs. John M, Forney (Kathleen Foster) survives him. 
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Dr. Harris 

“Nothing needs to be said of Richard Foster to swell the 
measure of devotion held for his memory by those who knew him. 
Nothing needs to be said of him and his work at Alabama that 
could enhance the respect and admiration held for him by those 
who fully comprehended the fruitage and significance of it. Much 
more, however, than friends can express, remains to be said of the 
extraordinary qualities of his life. He combined in a rare way 
gentleness with firmness, kindness with determination, courage 
with deference, and purposefulness with humility.' His life-work 
was a labor of love of, and devotion to personal and institutional 
ideals which were dear to him. He fully sensed his obligation to 
an office rich in the tradition of his predecessor. He never spared 
himself in serving its interest wherever it was possible for him to 
do so. I speak with conviction, for I enjoyed his friendship on a 
unique basis. He literally sacrificed himself for Alabama, and his 
devotion to her interests excluded any thought of himself. He 
was assuming a position of leadership in southern education as 
natural to him, with his qualities of mind and heart, as is the 
manner born. No man among us had SO' speedily and effectively 
won the admiration and affection of his associates. There is no 
prophesying the extent his leadership in southern education would 
have carried Alabama. He was of Alabama’s best, and from the 
time he was elected President of the University of this great State, 
everyone soon recognized that he was no ordinary man. It was 
easy to understand the reason for his high place in the hearts of 
his people, to recognize at once the sweetness of his disposition, 
and the power of his intellect. As Alabama moves' onward in the 
fullness of her life and grace, she will not forget his kindly, gentle 
and glowing spirit, which gave her name a new meaning in the 
minds and hearts of those who .knew him. His death is, indeed, 
Alabama’s tragic loss; but that is not all! : His passing is a loss 
to all men who saw and recognized in him art example of noble 
living—a symbol, indeed, of the good life itself. His life was a 
unique combination. 

“ ‘Where every God did seem to set his seal, 

To give the world assurance of a man.’ ” 
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Dr. Carmichael 

I count it a privilege to participate in this program and to 
pay tribute to the late Preisdent Richard C. Foster, a colleague 
whom I esteemed and admired—as a great character, an effective 
leader and a true friend. Though he served for only a few years 
as President of our sister institution, his ‘Alma Mater’ and mine, 
he made a deep impression upon those with whom he was asso¬ 
ciated in educational work. He was this year President of the 
Southeastern Athletic Conference. In October, he was elected 
Vice-President of the Southern University Conference. He has 
been a member for some time of the executive council of the 
Commission on Institutions of Higher Education of the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools. In addition to 
these positions of responsibility, he has served on the various im¬ 
portant committees of the several educational bodies of this region. 

President Foster s rise to leadership in southern education 
was little short of phenomenal. As one closely associated with 
him since he assumed his duties as President of the University of 
Alabama, I can testify to the fact that the recognition of his leader¬ 
ship has been a tribute to the qualities of mind and of character 
which inspired the confidence of all those with him he came in 
contact. The high purposes which dominated his life and the 
ideals by which he was guided will long remain an inspiration to 
those of us privileged to work with him. His passing is an irre¬ 
parable loss, not only to Alabama, but to the south and to the 
nation. But he is not wholly gone from us, for his influence still 
lives. His quiet courage, his sincerity and earnestness of purpose, 
and his loyalty and devotion to the best in education impressed 
themselves on the life of the University which he served so well 
and therefore continues to live in the spirit and tradition of that 
institution. It is in that light that we would remember him, and 
if we would honor his memory in deed and in truth, we seek to 

follow the ideals which he cherished and to emulate the example 
■which he set.” 
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Dr. Denny 

“All Alabama mourns the loss of a great spirit. 'Dick’ Foster, 
as he was affectionately known to all classes and conditions of 
men, has gone. 

“On the streets of Athens the day after Socrates drank the 
world’s most famous cup of hemlock, two Greeks fell into con¬ 
versation. One said to the other, ‘Today they bury Socrates.’ The 
other rejoined, ‘bury Socrates? They must catch him first.’ 

“For many years, I have tried to ‘catch’ Dr. Foster, to define 
in my own mind the things that have made him great. That has 
not been a simple process. For greatness in itself is a relative 
thing, and as in the case of a precious stone, different lights bring 
into relief its varying qualities. 

“Perhaps, it is too early to assess accurately Dr. Foster’s 
contribution to higher education, but it is not too early to say 
that he made one contribution of supreme value to the University, 
to Alabama, to the South, and to the Nation. He gave new mean¬ 
ing and new significance to the word ‘gentleman.’ 

“Categories of personality into which we slip important figures 
for purpose of comparison are usually difficult to define; but 
qualities of character and leadership are easier to identify. If ever 
any man had these distinguishing qualities, Dr. Foster had them 
in superlative degree. 

“Perhaps the fundamental weakness of all modern democracies 
is a certain lack of deference for its really superior men. We flock 
to the standards of our own mediocrity, or our own ignorance and 
prejudice. We too often regard preeminence in others as a direct 
personal affront. Those of us who have made an effort to ‘catch’ 
Dr. Foster recognize that he possessed in high degree the three 
qualities most generally associated with distinction, viz., force and 
charm of personality, balance of mind, and integrity of life. But 
he had other qualities that distinguished him among men: 
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“He had moral and intellectual courage! He had common 
sense of the most uncommon kind—a sense of the value and fitness 
of things. . He put first things first. He thought with his mind 
and not with his emotions. There are one story men, two story 
men, and three story men. Dr. Foster was a three-story man who 
thought in larger units and in terms of tomorrow. He pushed the 
horizon further back. He could not only take the clock to pieces, 
but put it together again. 

What are the things that set men apart? Certainly, the 
qualities which we have been discussing are essential, but there 
are other important qualities in the realm of attitudes that sum 

up into character and establish modes of inspiration. These also 
Dr. Foster had. 

“(1) He had pride in his work. No one has ever questioned 
' Dr> Foster’s devotion to his work and enthusiasm for it. If ever a 

man could say, This one thing I do/ he could say it with all his 
heart, 

“(2) He had human sympathy. He needed it in his great field 
of opportunity. He was able to say with tolerance, T am a man, 
and nothing that concerns man is foreign to me/ The echoes of 

our entrancing campus are melodious with the proclamation that 
his was a friendly hand. 

( 3 ) •< He had human modesty. I have known few men of 
parts to whom notoriety and applause made less appeal. The 

Napoleonic cloak of egotism was never wrapped about his great 
figure. 

(4) He had a sense of humility never failing and a measure 
of patience suffering long. 

“We shall, of course, always differ as to the relative rank of 
our superior men. I must not be dogmatic, but I must say that, 
in my judgment, Dr. Foster, from every worthy point of view! 
deserves to rank high in the list of Great Alabamians of his day 
and time. I am far from trying to make it appear that I think of 
Dr. Foster as a perfect man. There is no perfect man. Perfection 
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is the attribute of God. Yet, it is true that Dr. Foster set a 
standard of public service that merits the accolade of Alabama's 
acclaim. 

“So far as he was concerned, no man was ever more ready to 
face his maker than was Dr. Foster. My own daughter expressed 
it in the most beautiful way in a letter to me just a few days ago: 
‘Dick's going passeth all understanding. Surely, if ever it could 
be said of anyone, it could be said of him that he was prepared to 
go without even saying his prayers.' 

“It is great personalities that make great institutions. Sooner 
or later in any fine institution like the University of Alabama, the 
doors close behind one such personality after another, but the 
fruits of their sacrifice continue to live on and the institution itself 
inherits their fame. 

“The University is a finer institution because of the life and 
service of Dr. Foster. He was superlatively devoted to it. If we 
could read his heart tonight, sealed as it is in death, we would find 
written there in box-car capitals, ‘The torch we have together 
carried, I pass it on to you. May God in his infinite mercy give 
you strength to hold it firm!' I, for one, accept the challenge. 
I shall endeavor with all of my ebbing strength to carry on pend¬ 
ing the time when I can pass that torch to someone of Dr. Foster's 
fibre and purpose who can carry it with clean hands and a stout 
heart. 


“Such is my passing tribute to a dear friend. I feel very deeply 
his going away. Some day his brilliant career of public leadership 
in Alabama is sure to be made the subject of a more adequate 
study and a more comprehensive appraisal. 

“I have frequently said that the best in Alabama is as good as 
the best anywhere in the world. I now say that if Alabama has 
produced in my day any finer man than Dr. Foster, I have not 
known him. 

“Winston Churchill recently said regarding the Royal Air 
Force, 'there are few instances in history where so many have been 
indebted to so few.' Let my final word be this: There are few 
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instances in the history of the University of Alabama where its 

thousands of friends have been as greatly indebted as they are to 

Richard Clarke Foster. . . and we shall assuredly cherish his 
memory.” 


Mr. Strode 

“I am profoundly convinced that in this hour of trial, America’s 
greatest need is for character, for character as a nation, for charac¬ 
ter in the individuals which make up the nation. America became 
gieat and powerful because Americans possessed that rugged char¬ 
acter which came from an appreciation of the simple virtues— 
courage, honesty, faith in man, and faith in God, and willingness 
to face the truth. How much of that rugged character we have 
lost, only time and circumstance can tell. 

“I have the conviction that this regeneration of character of 
America and of Americans must come not from speeches, not from 
public gatherings, not from radio addresses, but must come in the 
homes where men and women can think on those virtues, where 
little ones may learn them by the fireside. Out of an apprecia¬ 
tion of our great heritage of life, an appreciation of the American 
principles and American ideals, an appreciation of the value of 
human freedom which they have won for America and which we 
must at all cost preserve for the future generations of this country 
and for the hope of the whole world.” 
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AFTER FORTY-FIVE YEARS REUNION OF CLASS OF 1896, 

ALABAMA UNIVERSITY 

The Class of 1896 held its reunion at the University of Alabama in 1941. The 
class issued its findings in a booklet supplementing a former compilation in 1911 
by Sam Adams. The more recent Bulletin brings the information up to date. Tom 
Garner, secretary of the Alumni Association, assisted the committee in the work. 
The Alabama Historical Quarterly is indebted to Mr. Hill Ferguson of Birmingham 
for supplementary information. 

The committee found difficulty in locating many members of the old class as 
they were well scattered throughout the country and many of them dead. Of 
the 27 law students listed in the Bulletin it was known that ten were dead. Of 
the 31 academic seniors ten were known to be dead and two were not located. In 
the non-graduate group thirty-six are listed, of which number fifteen are dead. 
The Bulletin shows the following record of achievements of the members of the 

class: ! . 

RECORD 


In the Law we now have— 

The Chief Justice of the Supreme Court of Alabama. 

General Counsel of a great telephone system. 

General Counsel of an All-Southern Railroad system. 

General Counsel of one of the South’s largest industrial cor¬ 
porations. 

Former Attorney General of Alabama. 

Numerous Circuit Judges, Probate Judges and other members 
who have had noteworthy legal careers. 

In Medicine we have given the world— 

The President of the American Medical Association. 

A surgeon of national reputation. 

Several other doctors of well recognized ability. 

Medical head Leper Colony—Island of Malckai—Hawaii. 
Winner Carnegie Hero Medal. 

In the Ministry, we take pride in— 

Brother John Milner, preacher, welfare worker, humanitarian 
and boys’ friend. 
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In National Defense- 

Several officers in the regular army and navy of the United 
States. 

In the Teaching Profession— 

Our teachers have made enviable records—one of them being 
Dean of the Southern Textbook Publishers. 

Politics— 

Our class has had few office-holders, but its members have had 

unusual influence in shaping State, County and Municipal 
Legislation. H 

Scholarship— 

One of our members has been awarded to LLD degree and 

seven have won the Phi Beta Kappa Key for scholarship 
and accomplishments. 

In Business— 

Our members have won positions of leadership in many lines 
of business—farming, cotton, banking, real estate, manu¬ 
facturing and some have achieved national positions in 
their trade or professional organizations. 

Who’s Who in America— 

Eight of our 31 senior academic members are listed in Who’s 
Who as leaders in their respective callings. 

The Class^ Motto “Numquam non Paratus”—“Never Unpre¬ 
pared seems to have been followed by our members; 

most of them have measured up to their responsibilities 
and their opportunities. 

Co-Education at the University- 

Two of our members—Anna Adams and Bessie Parker 
the first Co-eds in University history. 


were 
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Alumni Support— 

Few classes in any college have given more'loyal alumni sup¬ 
port to their Alma Mater than has ’96 to the University of 
Alabama. One of our members is a Trustee of the Univer¬ 
sity. Four have been President of the Alumni Association. 

The University in 1896—Statistically— 

Faculty—Professors and Instructors—23 in number, included 
Jones, Wyman, Meek, Parker, Smith, McCorvey, Calhoun, 
Hardaway, Palmer, Edgar, Pickel, Harris, Hargrove, Van 
de Graff, Somerville, Baylies, Abbott, Coleman, Brothers, 
Payne, George Edgar, McCalley and Mrs. Gorgas. 

Fraternities— 

There were six—Delta Kappa Epsilon, Sigma Nu, Phi Delta 
Theta, Alpha Tua Omega, Kappa Alpha and Sigma Alpha 
Epsilon, which had been founded at the University forty 
years previously. 

Average University Student in 1896— 

Average age 18 years, 3 months, 19 days. Average height 5 feet, 
7J4 inches. Average spent by student per year $335.00. 
Politics—149 Democrats, 3 Republicans, 2 Populists. To¬ 
bacco—Two-fifth of the students smoked pipes, and one- 
twentieth chewed tobacco, cigarette smokers not listed. 
Athletic squads—football, 30— baseball, 20—gym team 
10—track team, 20. 

Ours was the last senior class under the cadet military system. 
Subsequent senior classes were non-military, but the cadet 
corps for all classes, was not formally abolished until 1902- 
03. 
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Student Body—Session 1895-96, as listed in the Corolla— 


Law Students _ 



31 

Special Students _ 



—.— A 

Seniors _ 



- sj 

32 

Tuniors _ 



- vJLj 

34 

Sophomores _ 



- JT 

Afi 

Freshmen __ 



- rU 

39 

Total Registration ____ 



-— oy 

..... 185 


High Finance— 

The total receipts of the 1896 Corolla were $620.25—(Corollas 
sold at $1.00 each) of which $a71.75 went for expenses and 
$48.50 profit to the Athletic Association, and applied in 

part payment to Coach Wagonhurst’s salary in the fall of 
1896. 

For the Baseball Team 


Subscriptions from students and faculty_$279.10 

From Howard College for two games in Birmingham .... 63.40 

Fiom Southern University for two games in Greensboro 90.00 
From A. P. I. for two games in Auburn_ 120.00 

Total receipts of Baseball Season__— $552.50 


(We lost $4.14 on the Howard trip, cleared $35.39 at 
Greensboro, and lost $5.74 on the Auburn trip.' 


Law Students 

WILLIAM RIPLEY BIC'KERSTAFF (AB Southern Uni¬ 
versity) Union Springs, LLB—Pastor Centerville Circuit M. E. 
Church South. Married Mamie Whitfield Paulk, Union Springs’ 

November 10, 1898. Presiding Elder Marianna District, Alabama 
Conference. 

BARNIE ISAAC BLOUNT, Union Springs, Planter. 

GEORGE ABSOLOM BROTHERS (AB University of Ala¬ 
bama) Zula LLB. Died June 26, 1900. 
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PHILLIP HOUSTON BROTHERS (AB University of Ala¬ 
bama) Zula LLB. 

CHARLES D. COMSTOCK (University of Alabama) Ex¬ 
change Building, Birmingham, Attorney, prominent in Democratic 
Party organizations. 

DAVID ALBERT DICKSON (Marion Military Institute) 
Pine Level, LLB. Married Eula Eveline Edwards, Union Springs, 
July 5, 1899, Wharton, Texas. 

EDWARD WALTER FAITH (BS 96 University of Ala¬ 
bama) Mobile AB LLB. Married Sue Bryce Clarkson, November 
15, 1899; Annie Louise Staats. December 20, 1923. Lawyer, 1015 
Van Antwerp Building, Mobile. 

THOMAS SYDNEY FRASER (University of Alaama), 
Union Springs, LLB. Married Alice Miller, January 25, 1920. Law¬ 
yer. Several times member of Alabama Legislature and a prominent 
figure in the political life of Alabama. Died June 1941. 

NORMAN GUNN (Lexington Normal College) Thomasville, 
LLB. Mayor Thomasville ’96-99. St. Senator Gr. High Priest, 
Grand Chapter Royal Arch Masons. 1914-25. Grand Master General 
Council (Masons) 1926-27. Lawyer, Jasper, Ala. 

ROBERT JEMISON HARGROVE (B. Lit. University of 
Alabama) Tuscaloosa, LLB. Married Louise Brown. M. D. Mobile 
Medical College 1901. Died 1909. 

RICHARD HARRIS LITTLE (AB University of Alabama) 
Tuscaloosa, LLB. Married Johnnie Darden, Tuscaloosa—law, 
newspaper, real estate. Died August 31, 1914. 

FRANCIS WAYLAND LULL (Wetumpka Academy) We- 
tumpka, LLB. Lawyer. Died January 13, 1918. 

WOODSON JAMES MARTIN (State Normal School) Jack¬ 
sonville, LLB. Married Jimmie Earl Jackson, West Point, Ga., 
January 7, 1903. Lawyer, Gadsden. Died 1933. 

WILLIAM HARRISON McCOLLUM (Fayette High 
School) Fayette. 
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WILLIAM PAGE MOLETTE (C. E. Howard) LLB ’97 
University Orrville, Ala. Married Eleanor Bainbridge Cochran, 
January 3, 1900. 

LOUIS GOSSETT MURPHY (Southern University) Deca¬ 
tur. Lived at Clarendon, Ark. Dead. 

WARWICK HENRY PAYNE (AB University of Alabama) 
Scottsboro, LLB Department of Ethnology, Smithsonian Institute, 
1896-97. Married Lucy Randle. Druggist. Died August 1905. 

JOHN EDWIN REID (Bolling College) LLB. Dead. 

JOHN MADISON SHERER (Fayette High School) Dry 
Creek. Lawyer, Gainesville, Ensley, Jasper. Elected to Legislature 

1906; went to New Mexico for health. Died, Roswell, N. m'. August 
25, 1907. 

ARDIS SMITH, Birmingham Professional Baseball. Died Oc¬ 
tober 15, 1909. 

GEORGE EDWIN STONE (AB University of Alabama) 
Mobile LLB ’96. Married Claudis lone Kirkpatrick, October 8, 
1899. Treasurer of Mobile County for many years. 

HARRY EVANS SWAN, Birmingham LLB. Married Crarn- 
ela Transcosco, Havana, September 11, 1899. Lawyer—55 OBISPO 
and 14 Concordia. 

ROBERT STERLING TEAGUE (AB University of Ala¬ 
bama) Montgomery, LLB. Died January 2, 1940. Married Sara Mc- 
Gehee Clark, October 17, 1812. Merchant (Teague Hardware Co.) 
Captain in U. S. Army (Immunes) in Spanish War. 

JASPER FRITZ THOMPSON (AB Howard) Centerville, 
LLB.—M, A. Howard. Married Byrdie Ward, November 17. 1896. 
Member Constitution Convention (Alabama) 1901. Alabama Legis¬ 
lature, Solicitor 4th Circuit—Circuit Judge, Birmingham, Birming¬ 
ham, Alabama. Died March 17, 1941. 

SHEPHERD ALVIN TOWNSEND, Pine Level, Lawyer. 720 
Cotton Avenue, Birmingham. 

ARCHIBALD LOWNDES TYSON (BS University of Ala¬ 
bama) Montgomery, LLB. Married Allene Nabors, Tuscaloosa, 
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May 22, 1910. Farmer, Lawyer, State Tax Agent, 1921—Secretary 
to Governor Brandon 1923. Died March 27, 1932. 

DOUGLASS GRANT WALKER, Northport, Tuscaloosa. 
Died January 1, 1917. 


CLASSICAL, SCIENTIFIC AND ENGINEERING MEMBERS 

Including Barracks Room Numbers, Date of College Entrance, 

Courses and City of Residence. 

SAMUEL ADAMS—15 Manly—October ’92—Classical—Tus¬ 
caloosa. Teacher at Anniston, Birmingham, including Principal of 
Barker School, and Superintendent of Schools at New Decatur. 
For many years a leader in the distribution of text books for schools 
and colleges. Office at 274 Spring Street, N. W., Atlanta, Ga. 

ALEXANDER CLITHERALL BIRCH—4 Manly—October 
'93, Sc. Montgomery BS, LLB (Washington & Lee). Married 
George Weatherly November 6, 1907. Practiced law in Montgom¬ 
ery and Birmingham, U. S. District Attorney in Mobile. A leader 
of the Republican Party in Alabama. Who’s Who. Had a breakdown 
in January, 1941, and at this writing is in a nursing home at Pratt¬ 
ville. 

JOHN HOWARD BLUE—2 Woods—October ’93, Sc. Mont¬ 
gomery, BS, MD (Columbia 1901) Phi Beta Kappa. Interned 
Roosevelt Hospital, New York. Married Anna Pelser in Montgom¬ 
ery. President of Alabama Alumni Association. Who’s Who. 

BORDEN HUGHSON BURR—3 Woods—October ’94, Lit. 
Talladega BL, LLB (Washington & Lee), Phi Beta Kappa, Mar¬ 
ried Mamie Camp, Talladega, January 18, 1901 and Nell Forman of 
Ashville, June 26, 1907. Lawyer in Talladega and Birmingham. Re¬ 
gent and for 45 years a leader in Sigma Nu Fraternity. All-Ameri¬ 
can Football Chainman and fan. President of University of Ala¬ 
bama Alumni Association. Chairman University Million Dollar 
Campaign 1922. Who’s Who. A leader in Alabama politics. 

CHARLES HAMILTON COLEMAN—10 Woods—October 
193, Eutaw B. C. E. Engineer with M & O RR. Board of Public 
Works, Tampa, Fla. Died, October 9, 1916. 
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ROBERT THORNTON COMER—4 Woods—October ’93, 
James AB, MD, (Johns Hopkins 1901) Practicing Physician, Bir¬ 
mingham. Married May Adams. 

ROBERT BARNWELL DOW—11 Woods—October 1902, 
SC, Demopolis. Cotton business Demopolis, Camden, Pensacola, 
Columbus, Ga., Maiianna, Fla., Canton, Miss. Address unknown. 

JESSE LaFAYETTE DRENNEN—1 Woods—October ’93. 
Cl. Birmingham AB, LLB '97. Married October 100 Nell Arnold, 
Birmingham. Practicing law in Birmingham. A leader in the Grot- 
to and other fraternal organizations. 

JOHN BLANTON EDGAR—3 Manly—October ’92, Sc. Uni¬ 
versity BS. Married Addie Myers, Memphis, Tenn. December 21, 
1905. Has been President of large food concern in Memphis for 
many years. President Memphis Merchants Exchange 1918. Vice- 
Mayor Memphis, 1920-21. Chairman Memphis Harbor Commission. 

WILLIAM HILL FERGUSON—3 Woods—October ’93 
Classical, Birmingham AB, LLB, Phi Beta Kappa. Married Louise 
M. Walker, December 15, 1909. President of University of Alabama 
Alumni Association, 1905-6-7, originated Greater University Move¬ 
ment in 1906. Vice-President of Jemison Companies, Birmingham. 
Deputy Chief Appraiser Home Owners Loan Corporation, Zone 
Appraiser Federal Housing Administration, now Chairman of 
Board of Equalization, Jefferson County. Member Board of Trus¬ 
tees University of Alabama. Who’s Who. 

LUCIEN DUNBIBBEN GARDNER—25 Woods—October 
94, Cl. Troy AB, LLB, Phi Beta Kappa. Married Henrietta Wiley, 
Troy, December 26, 1900. State Senator, Register in Chancery,’ 

Chancellor, Justice and Chief Justice of Supreme Court of Ala- 
bama. Who’s Who. 

CURRAN SUTTLE GOODWIN^-IO Woods—October ’93, 
Cl. Selma, AB. Unmarried. Manager Cotton Mills, Sycamore, real 
Estate business in Birmingham. Died March 2, 1938. 

JAMES LEWIS HERRING—4 Woods—October ’92, Cl. Ash- 
ville AB, LLB, Georgetown University 1898. Married Esther Nun- 
nally, December 21, 1910. Practiced law in Springville. Mayor of 
Ashville. Probate Judge St. Clair County. President of banks in 
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Ashville, Springville and afterwards in Gadsden. Prominent in 
fraternal organizations. Now is real estate business in Gadsden. 

JOHN FELIX JENKINS—7 Woods—October ’93, Cl. Cam¬ 
den AB, MD (Mobile Medical) 1901. Married Katherine Ellis 
James December 29, 1904. Graduate work in Chicago, New York, 
Harvard, Paris. Has practiced medicine in Birmingham district 
continuously. Captain A.E.F. in World War. 

HENRY M. MARTIN, Jr.—30 Woods—October ’93, Cl. Union 
Springs, AB, MD (University of Virginia 1899).. Married Lucie 
Elizabeth Tumlin, C’artersville, Ga. April 17, 1901. Practiced medi¬ 
cine in Anniston. Died December 16, 1923. 

CHARLES ROBERT MATHIS—34, October 93, Cl. Dothan 
AB, LLB, 1910 University of Alabama. Married Lady Ingram, For¬ 
est City, Ark. Taught school University of Alabama, Bowden Col¬ 
lege, Tennessee, Forest City. Came back to University of Alabama 
for his law degree in 1910. Has practiced continuously in Florida, 
now at Panama City. 

JESSE McINTOSH McLEOD—7 Woods. October ’92, Cl. 
Lower Peach Tree, AB. Married Lucia Moore of Camden, Novem¬ 
ber 14, 1900. Active in fraternal and military circles. An outstand¬ 
ing farmer. Address—Coy, Ala. 

JAMES SOMMERVILLE McLESTER—4 Woods—Cl. Bir¬ 
mingham AB, MD, (University of Virginia, 1899) Phi Beta Kappa. 
Studied in several medical centers. Married Ada Bowron, October 
1903. Medical Supervisor Birmingham Public Schools. Always a 
medical leader. Past President Birmingham Rotary Club. Who’s 

Who. 

JOHN MILNER—17 Manly—October ’93, Cl. Columbia AB, 
Theological course at Princeton. Presbyterian Minister. Affection¬ 
ately known as “Brother John” in his preaching and welfare work 
in Birmingham district. Can still do a “kip up” on the horizontal 
bar. Resides Y.M.C'.A. Birmingham. 

LOUIS MARION MOSELEY—9 Woods—October ’92, Cl. 
Union Springs, AB, LLB. Married Clauclie R. Ramsey, June 25, 
1902. Practiced law in Union Springs. Mayor. Active in fraternal 
circles. Trustee Alabama College. Died January 7, 1931. 
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ALLEN NORTHINGTON—3 Manly—October ’92, Sc. Pratt¬ 
ville, BS. Married Kemper Welsh. Active in Banking, cotton and 
other business enterprises, also in fraternal work. Address—Mont¬ 
gomery, Ala. 

GRAHAM PARKER—6 Manly—October ’92, Sc. University 
BS. Private U. S. Army in Philippines—2nd Lieutenant 1901. Mar¬ 
ried Abbie Woodward, Fresno, Calif. August 18, 1908. Served in 
various capacities in the U. S. Army and retired as Lieutenant Col¬ 
onel. Was living in Paris, France, but got out when the Germans 

took over the city in 1940. He died shortly thereafter on Tune 26 
1940 at Nice, France. 

SAMUEL CLAY PELHAM —17 Manly—October ’93, Cl. An¬ 
niston AB. Married Allen Douglass August 31, 1910. Teacher in 
Anniston, University of Georgia in 1932 and others. Active in fra¬ 
ternal and military affairs. Address—1529 Leighton Avenue, An¬ 
niston, Alabama. 

THOMAS WILSON POWERS—30 Woods—October ’95, Sc. 
Stewaits. M, D. Medical College, Mobile, Vanderbilt, Jefferson 
Medical College, Kentucky Medical College. Married Ada Beard 

October 10, 1906. Medical Staff of Consolidated Coal Co Died 
March 11, 1936. 

HENRI MERRILL PRATT—3 Manly—October ’02, Sc. 
Prattville. Married Lilia Franklin, Columbus, Miss. April 26, 1905. 
President Autauga Bank & Trust Company, Prattville. Business 
Executive in Memphis, then back to Columbus, where he spends 
his time in banking and farming. Center on Alabama’s first Foot¬ 
ball Team. President Columbus Rotary Club. Vice-President Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Y.M.C.A. 

SYDNEY RHODES PRINCE-6 Woods—October ’93, Cl. 
Mobile, AB, LLB, (Georgetown 1898), Phi Beta Kappa. Married 
Hattie B. Smith of Mobile, November 23, 1904. General Counsel 

of Mobile & Ohio RR and then the Southern Railway System in 
Washington. Who’s Who. 

TERRY McCALL RICHARDSON—2 Woods—October 92, 
C. Greenville City Attorney, Troy, Circuit Judge, Lawyer, Mont¬ 
gomery. Married Margaret M. Cromelin 1902. Died September 16 

1QH7 r f 
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EDWARD DEVEREUX SMITH—5 Woods—October ’93, 
Cl. Birmingham AB, LLB (Georgetown 1898), Phi Beta Kappa. 
Married Florida Graves in Birmingham, March 24, 1904. City At¬ 
torney Birmingham and in general practice there. Then to Atlanta 
as General Counsel of the Southern Bell Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. He has reached retiring age with this company and is now 
starting life anew as Vice-Prseident Trust Department of the Ful¬ 
ton National Bank of Atlanta. (July 1941). Alumni Council Who’s 
Who. 

HENRY ADAMS SNOW—13 Woods—October ’92, Cl. Tus¬ 
caloosa, AB. Married Abbie Fitch Searcy, July 1906. Started out 
in mercantile lines (Snow Shoe Company), then took over the 
management of the McLester Hotel of Tuscaloosa, still the leading 
hotel in West Alabama. Died July 27, 1915. 

JAMES SIDNEY STILLMAN—30 Woods—October ’93, Cl. 
Tuscaloosa, A.B. Married Mabel Wilson, Catasauqua October 24, 
1906. Many years Secretary and Treasurer Empire Steel & Iron 
Company, Catasauqua, Pa. Residence 298 Hanover Road, Mountain 
Lake, N. J. 1 

KENNON THETFORD—7 Woods—October ’92, Cl. Talla¬ 
dega. AB, MD. (University of Virginia 1899). Married Helen Van 
Hoose, January 1910 in Birmingham. Practiced medicine briefly in 
Mexico; thence to medicine and farming at Boligee. Died April 8, 
1918. 

JOSEPH SILVA WING—11 Woods—October ’93, Sc. Mont¬ 
gomery, BS. Married Annie B. Cartwright, Montgomery, June 16, 
1897. Electric supply and lock business in Montgomery. His sons 
still carry on. Died July 31, 1919. 

NON-GRADUATIiNG MEMBERS 

According to our Corolla, the following members of ’96, were 
for one reason or another, dropped out before their senior year. The 
year of entrance and departure is given in each case. 

ANNA BYRNE ADAMS, ’94-’95. Died April 17, 1940. 

YERBY TURNER AUXFORD—Fresh-Fresh. Assistant Tax 
Collector, Agent AGS RR at Hull. Married Erma Hughy, Mason. 
Died July 15, 1923. 
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Dr. ERNEST BONNER—Sophomore-Sophomore M. D. Bell- 
evue Medical College ’ 97 . Married Eliza Bower, Corsicana, Texas. 
Brother of J. Miller Bonner, Camden. Died .September 19, 1938. 

^ r * Brasfield Freshman-Junior, Address unknown. 

ROBERT COMAN BRICKELL— Sophomore-Sophomore, 
LLB, Univeisity of Virginia. Practiced law in Huntsville. Attor¬ 
ney-General of Alabama 1911-1915. Judge 8th Circuit 1915-23. Ma¬ 
son. K. of P„ Elk and W. O. W. Left in Will $20,000.00 estate to 
University of Alabama, presented in memory of his father. Chief 
Justice Brickell. Died October 24, 1925. 

WILLIAM PERRY CHAMPION—Junior-Junior. Superin¬ 
tendent of City Schools, Georgiana, Hayneville. 

CHARLES MONROE CAMPBELL, Scottsville. Married 
Leila Jones, Centerville, February 25, 1892. 

MAURICE COHN—Junior-Junior. Secretary-Treasurer, Soc¬ 
iety Maid Hosiery Mills, Inc., 7th Floor,. 385 5th Avenue. New 
York. Spanish-American War. Married Lena Ehrlick, Savannah, 
Ga, December 21, 1902. (President Hosiery Distributing Institute.) 

JOHN TYLER COOK—Sophomore-Junior. D.D.S. at Van¬ 
derbilt. Practiced denistry at Florence and at Montgomerv Died 
March 28, 1916. 

GEORGE CUNNINGHAM—-Freshman-Freshman, Linden. 

OLIfVER PRENTICE CUjRTlIS—Sophomore-Sophomore. 
Central of Georgia Railway, Savannah, Ga. 

PAUL DAVIDSON—Sophomore-Sophomore. Cashier of Pine¬ 
apple Bank, farmer. Married Lillie M. Kirkpatrick of Montgomery. 

WILLIAM PERRY EPES—Freshman-Freshman. Married 
Jessie Virginia Basham, January 29, 1934. Assistant Cashier. New¬ 
port News Shipbuilding & Dry Docks Co., Newport News, Va. 

WILLIAM MARTIN EZELL—-Freshman-Sophomore. D.D. 
S. Vanderbilt ’99, Satsuma, Ala. 

LEE DRAKE FORD—Freshman-Freshman. Married Ellen 
Robinson. Meridianville Planter, Huntsville. 
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OTIS MERRIT FOSTER—Sophomore-Sophomore. Trenton, 
Ga. 

ROBERT SAVIDGE FOSTER—Freshman-Sophomore. Span- 
ish-American War. Government Service, Ft. Morgan. Dead. 

LEE PAINE HOSKINS— Freshman-Freshman. Vicksburg. 
Miss. Mayor. Lumber business. Married Daisy Manor, Poplarville, 
Miss, June 14, 1900. 

JOHN HOWZE— Freshman-Junior. Married Kate Fontaine 
Meade August 29, 1900. Died February 3, 1915 in Los Angeles. 

FLETCHER COMER KENDRICK—Freshman-Freshman. 
Bookkeeper, Brooklyn, N. Y. Died Steptember 14, 1895. 

J. BOSEMAN LETCHER—Freshman-Sophomore, Shorter, 
Ala. Physician, M. D. Tulane, 1898, Mason, K. of P. Married Patty 
Evelyn Boyd, Shorter, June 28, 1899. Died June 12, 1912. 

JAMES LEON LEWIS—Freshman-Junior. Took his medical 
education at Tulane and practiced for a number of years in New 
Orleans. MD Tulane, ’98. Died November 17, 1937. 

LORENZO F. LUCKIE—Sophomore-Junior, Birmingham. 
He has probably had the most varied and picturesque experience 
of any man in the class. He was a First Sergeant, Company “G”, 
1st Alabama Regiment during the Spanish War in 1898. Then saw 
military service in the Philippines. Served in many parts of the 
country during the first first World War as Lieutenant Colonel. 
Invented an aeroplane ambulance, a system of sanitation for all fly¬ 
ing fields, incinerator, appliance for fractured vertebrae, etc. D.D.S. 
at New York College of Denistry 1903. M. D. at Birmingham Med¬ 
ical College, 1910. International President Phi Chi Medical Frater¬ 
nity, 1910. Practiced medicine in California about 20 years to 1930. 
In 1928 was awarded a Carnegie Hero Medal for the single-handed 
capture of a maniac running amuck in an office building. 1930-34, 
Medical head of the famous Leper Colony, Island of Malokai. From 
1934 to 1941 was Warden of Penitentiary in Honolulu. Resigned 
1941 and returned to the United States, buying a big farm in Mid- 
dlebrook, Virginia, where he lives with his three children and prac¬ 
tices medicine in that community. He is writing a book describing 
his solitary life among the lepers. 
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THEOPHILUS LACY MASTIN—Freshman-Freshman. M. 
D.—U. of Pa. Physician, Huntsville. Deceased. 

ELLIOTT RO'BERT MATTHEWS—Freshman-Freshman. 
In business, Huntsville. 

WILLIAM BUTLER MOOR E—Sophomore-Sophomore. 
Montgomery, Died about 1934. 

GUY GUERDON NEWTON—Freshman-Sophomore. Physi¬ 
cian, Evergreen. 

BESSIE JEMISON PARKER—Freshman-Sophomore. M. S. 
1901. Daughter of Dr. William A. Parker, our Professor of French 
and German. She became a teacher at Converse College, Ward Sem¬ 
inary, Linderwood College, St. Charles, Mo. and Radcliffe from 
which she holds a degree. Taught French and German at Oak Cliff, 
Dallas, Texas and at Sidney Lanier in Montgomery, now at C’en- 

tial High, St. Louis, Mo., 3540 North Grand Ave. Says she is pre¬ 
paring to retire shortly. 

T. O. PRUDE—Freshman-Freshman, Died November 8, 1898. 
Tuscaloosa. 

HILLARY HERBERT ROYAL—Sophomore-Junior, Grad¬ 
uated Annapolis ’99, now Captain in U. S. Navy. Retired to a farm, 
Auburn Hill, Shadwell, Va. originally owned and developed by one 
of Thomas Jefferson’s brothers. 

LAWRENCE WAVERLY SIMPSON—-Freshman-Junior. 
Snowhill, Ala. Merchant and'planter. 

JAMES LUNDIE SLOSS—Freshman-Sophomore. Married 
Mary Croom Minge, Faunsdale, Ala. March 21, 1900. Died 1941. 

CHALMER McCORVEY STEVENS— Sophomore-Junior. 
Attended West Point 1895-96. Died October 4, 1929. 

EDWARD BAPTIST TEAGUE—Sophomore-Junior Mar¬ 
ried Kathleen Favre, June 3, 1908. President, Advance Lumber & 

Timber Co. Member State Baptist Board-315 Norwood Blvd., Bir¬ 
mingham. 

EUGENE GLOVER WING—Freshman-Freshman. Died in 
Manilla, June 24, 1900, as a Lieutenant of the “32nd Alabama Regi¬ 
ment under General Bell.” 




CHARLES MITCHELL WOOD— Sophomore-Junior. Mar¬ 
ried Emma Hightower, Gadsden, July 1897. Assistant Paymaster 
Dwight Cotfon Mills, Alabama City. Last address-528 23rd St. New 


York City—now unknown. 

WILLIAM SHEPPARD WOOD—Freshman-Freshman. Son 
of Major h[ C. Wood, Florence. Last address Petros, Tenn. Now 

unknown. 

THE GREATER UNIVERSITY 

In 1906, one of our members, loyally supported by the Class, 
inaugurated the Greater University Movement, which was the out¬ 
standing feature of the 75th Anniversary celebration, held at Com¬ 
mencement of that year. Plans prepared by a nationally known 
landscape architect wree presented, and The Alumni Society en¬ 
dorsed the movement enthusiastically and made plans to present 
them to the Legislature which was to meet in January, 1907. 

On October 17th, a committee consisting of President John 
W. Abercrombie, Robert Jemison, Dr. Thomas M. Owen, and Hill 
Ferguson met in Birmingham and outlined the details of the cam¬ 
paign. Other committee members and representatives of the Board 
of Trusteed were invited, but they could not attend. The principa 
feature of the campaign was to get the support of Governor Desig¬ 
nate B. B. Comer, whose election followed in November. This was 
done by Dr. Abercrombie and Ferguson. Governor Comer at first 
protested the size of our plans, but was finally won over by the 
argument that he should give liberal support to the higher institu¬ 
tion of learning in order to provide teachers for his proposed hig 
school program, which was one of his favored projects. 

Colored prints of the Greater University, and many forms of 
literature were sent to the incoming legislature and to alumni and 
friends throughout the state. Alumni banquets were held in Bir¬ 
mingham, Montgomery, Mobile and other points to work up their 

enthusiasm. 

Fortunately, the size and scope of plans appealed to Governor 
Comer, arid the Legislature, and the $500,000 approprition for new 
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buildings and increased annual appropriation for maintenance, are 
now a matter of legislative history. 

Comer, Morgan and Smith Halls were built in 1907 to 1811, 
and Dr. George H. Denny has frequently said that this liberal sup¬ 
port by the Legislature of the Greater University Movement was 
the principal inducement for him to leave Virginia and take over 
the leadership-of the University of Alabama. 

A map of the campus, and a list of the buildings showed four 
groups; those that survived the Wilson raid of 1865, buildings 
erected in the 70 s and ’90’s ; those erected from 1907 to 1911 and the 
last group, those erected since 1912, during Dr. Denny’s and Dr. 
boster’s administrations. 
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Eliza J, Kendrick (Lewis) Walker 

Reproduced from a Daguerreotype taken at some lovely moment 

of her youth. 
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OTHER DAYS 

By Elisa J. Kendrick {Lewis) Walker 

. (Beginning in this issue of the Alabama Historical Quarterly is a charm- 
mgy wutten account of plantation life on Chunnennuggee Ridge before the 
War Between the States. This account of a locality and a type of life that 
lstinginshed the South in ante-bellum days was left in manuscript by Mrs 
Walker to her daughter, Miss Anne Kendrick Walker, of Eufaula, and New 
York, who transcribed it on vellum and illustrated it with Copley prints and 
reproductions from daguerreotypes and miniatures in possession of the au¬ 
thors family. This transcript, bound in rich maroon leather, also contains 
original letters and official correspondence and documents of the Confederate 
penod and was presented by Miss Walker to the Alabama State Department 
ot Archives and History as a memorial to her mother. She has kindly 
consented to permit the entire manuscript to be published in this magazine 
and it will appear in succeeding issues until completed. 


Miss Anne Kendrick Walker a number of years ago was a distinguished 
newspaper woman, notably in Birmingham where the family then resided 
After removing to New York she continued to do newspaper work and 
valuable research work in connection with historical publications. She has 
recently published a book “Back Tracking in Barbour County,” which com¬ 
prises a rich chapter in the local history of this State. This book was re- 

viewed in the Winter Issue of this Quarterly, 1940, by Miss Emily Calcott, 
of Teachers College, Troy, Alabama.) 
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PREFACE 

Rittle need be said by way of preface to OTHER DAYS. 
The original manuscript, written by my mother in 1918, was in¬ 
tended for my eyes only. The present format was not contem¬ 
plated. It was in the Winter of the same year, in our apartment 
in New York City, that she gave me a few of the pages, remarking, 
“That is all I can remember”. We went to the country early in 
the Spring, and during our long walks, when we were inseparable 
companions, much of her life was revealed in the incidents which 
she casually recalled. She would turn from a felicitous subject 
of her own period to one of our own, drawn to it by leason of its 
poignancy; and this reaction was due, I believe, to the lengthening 
shadow of the World War. . “I have lived to see the world at war 
and from my window I wave again to the passing regiments, she 
writes. That Spring, it was, in the peace of the roadside, under 
the trees, that the manuscript began to assume something of its 
present proportion, although the closing chapters were not wiitten 
until the late Summer of 1921. The first transcript was made the 
same Autumn and the first bound volume sent to a dear friend. 
Reviews followed; and there were a few private readings to our 
circle of dear friends in the city. No other transcripts were begun 
until two years later, after my mother’s death, in the Autumn of 
1923. This volume, with two others, was completed in the Spring 
of 1924. From the vividness of her account I have been able to 
visualize all that she has recalled. Perfectly clear is my mental 
picture of those days which were to her a reality. Across these 
pages, during my work of transcription, I have heard the rustle 
of the crinolines and the ponderous swing of the stage-coach. 
Fragonard figures have stepped forth; and in candelabra white 
candles have seemed to burn perpetually, 

Anne Kendrick Walker. 

New York City, Nineteen Twenty-four. 
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OTHER DAYS 

I promised my dear child that I would write something* of 
my early life; to recall a few incidents from that past which would 
remain a closed book to. her did I not turn the pages. I shall try 
to set down some fragments of family history and sketch for her 
the life on a Southern plantation, in the days that are no more. 
I am in my eighty-third year and I am beginning thesJ reminis¬ 
cences in the city of New York where once more the drum-beats 
of war fall on my ears. It is the Spring of 1918 and throughout 
the land our young men are answering the call of their country. 
I have lived to see a world at war. From my window I wave to 
the passing regiments and all Winter I have been knitting for the 
soldiers. This is not the first time that I have knitted socks for 
soldiers, but nowadays the heel is “turned’ differently and from 
^ Red Cross nurse I have learned the new-fangled way. When I 
am not writing I will be knitting and as my needles fly so will 
my thoughts—to the long ago ... To a period which left its 
impress upon the heart of the world. It has passed and yet it 
lives . . . How often do I hear the comment, “a lady of the old 
school . I have only to wear a bit of old lace and my world makes 
obeisance to that period of which I am writing. A scent of laven¬ 
der brings it to memory; an old song suggests it. And how we 
love to press to our hearts the symbols of that time—faded petals 
falling from the pages of an old book. And so—I turn the pages 

I was born on October 22, 1836, in Columbia County, Georgia, 
on a plantation near Little River, within twelve miles of the his¬ 
toric old town of Washington. My father, James Robinson Ken¬ 
drick, was also a native of Georgia. He was the youngest son of 
Jones Kendrick, of the County of Wilkes, and of Susan Bull, of 
the same County, and was born in Wilkes County in 1800. My 
mother, Nancy Sample Coleman, was also born in Wilkes County, 
on New Year’s Day, 1810. She was the youngest child of Thomp¬ 
son Coleman, of Pittsylvania County, Virginia, and of Elizabeth 
McFarland, daughter of James McFarland of Maryland. ] I am of 
English and Scotch ancestry. The early Kendricks came from 
the W est of England”. The Kendricks of Reading, County of 
Berkshire, and the Kendricks of Warrington, County of Lancas¬ 
ter, used the same arms—the lion rampant on a field of ermine, 
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but the Kendricks-of-Lancaster added the crest, on a sheaf of 
arrows a falcon, jessed and belled and this is the coat of arms in 
my family. The motto: Virtu is Honour. There have been sev¬ 
eral spellings of the Kendrick name. The old Saxon King spelled 
it Kenneck. The first of the family to come to America was Ed¬ 
ward, who clung to an earlier spelling—Kenwrick. The exact 
year of his coming is not definitely established, but his marriage 
to Elizabeth Snow in 1704 is recorded at Harwich, Massachusetts, 
where his purchases of large tracts of lands from the Indians are 
also on record. He was well-to-do and even in those days owned 
colored servants, three men and three women who were valued at 
ninety-eight pounds in the inventory of his property. He was 
twice married, his second wife being Deborah Tucker. She was 
considered a strong-minded woman by the townspeople of Har¬ 
wich, knew the art of bleeding and had a knowledge of surgery. 
At her death, she gave to her servant, Barbara, her freedom, and 
“an enclosed piece of land for her own use and improvement during 
her lifetime”. She also gave her a cow, a pair of steers, a bed and 
a linen wheel, and to her little daughter, Barbara, her freedom. 
Edward Kenwrick died in 1743. His will bore date of November 
30, 1743. He was said to have been much beloved by the praying 
Indians. In direct line was Solomon Kendrick, born at Harwich 
in 1706, the father of the noted navigator, Captain John Kendrick, 
who was born at Harwich in 1740. The latter married Huldah 
Pease, daughter of Theophilus Pease, on December 28, 1767, at 
Edgartown, Martha’s Vineyard. She is described as “lovingly 
mild and amiable and a devoted wife to the bold mariner”. In 
1778 they removed from Martha’s Vineyard to Wareham where 
they built a house, described in one of the old records as a costly 
gambrel roof house, finished internally in accordance to foreign 
architecture.” It was from this house that Captain Kendrick went 
forth to take command of the famous expedition to the Northwest 
which sailed from Boston in 1787. Previous to the Revolutionary 
War he was in command of packets between Boston and Southern 
ports, and during the war he commanded armed vessels. But his 
career as navigator is a part of early American history which deals 
with our Northwest discoveries by sea. In 1787, while the Con¬ 
stitutional Convention was in session at Philadelphia, there sailed 
from Boston the expedition which was to go down in history as 
the first to carry the American flag around the world and old 
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1 ecords and books have told the story of the brave mariner, Captain 
Kendiick, as master of the ship Columbia, a vessel of two hundred 
and twenty tons, and of his companion, Captain Robert Gray, in 
command of the Lady Washington, a sloop of ninety tons. Com¬ 
memorating the event, a medal was struck at Boston, showing on 
one side the name Kendrick” and the two ships with their names; 
on the other side appeared the names “Kendrick’ and “Gray”! 
The outer edge was inscribed with these historic words: “Fitted 
at Boston, N. America, for the Pacific Ocean.” October 1st was 
the date of sailing. Delays were encountered in the Atlantic, and 
in March, 1788, the vessels became separated in a gale. In April, 
Gray rounded Cape Horn and made for the North, but Kendrick- 
had been compelled to put in for repairs at the Islands of Juan 
Fernandez. It was there that the, Spanish Viceroy Florez, on see- 
Captain Kendrick s ship, wrote to his home government his 
famous prophecy that the young American Republic would cross 
this immense Continent and find a safe port on the Pacific. He 
advised Spain to employ tactics that would forestall its results. 
On September 23 Captain Kendrick arrived at the harbour of 
Nootka, where he assisted the English Captains, Douglas and 
Funter, to prepare for their departure to winter-quarters at the 
Sandwich Islands, and history records that the American navigator 
celebrated the anniversary of his sailing from Boston by enter¬ 
taining the English captains on’ board his ship. Captain Kendrick 
wintered at Nootka, carried on fur-trading with the Indians and 
completed negotiations for large tracts of land, going through the 
formality of making out the deeds for them to sign by making 
their marks. The purchase of these lands and the recording of all 
land concessions made him by the Indians had a subsequent bear¬ 
ing in settling the disputes over the boundary-line between Canada 
and the United States in the Northwest. The English claimed all 
the land North of the Columbia River, but the United States Com¬ 
missioners succeeded in placing a boundry-line at the forty-ninth 
parallel by bringing in the deeds of Captain Kendrick, establishing 
pi iority in favor of the United States and saving to America the 
states of Idaho, Montana and Minnesota. These papers are record¬ 
ed at Washington. But that Winter at Nootka was also marked 
by another act of the navigator who, remaining there, almost alone, 
dispatched his ship Columbia to Canton, China, placing Robert 
Giay in command. The Columbia was filled with furs and Captain 
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Gray was instructed to exchange them for tea. Making the voyage 
in safety, he returned on Captain Kendrick’s ship to Boston, hav¬ 
ing completed the around-the-world trip. The Columbia was 
welcomed on its arrival in 1790 as the first vessel to carry the flag 
of this country around the world. In honor of officers and crew, 
Governor Hancock of Massachusetts arranged a great reception 
in August of that year. The procession on State Street included 
an Indian Chieftian from Hawaii, who made his first trans-Atlantic 
journey on Captain Kendrick’s ship and who was “clad from head 
to foot in a wonderful feather rode of almost priceless value”. Cap¬ 
tain Kendrick met his death in 1793, as his vessel lay at anchor 
in one of the harbours at Owkyee (now Hawaii). A ball, fired 
from a British vessel in salute, accidentally struck the brave 
mariner and he died from the effects about two hours after the 
recurrence. It was several months before any account could reach 
his family at War eh am. 

One of the early Kendricks was an original grantee of Bar¬ 
rington, in 1762. This was Andrew, who married Caroline Rogers, 
a direct descendant of Thomas Rogers who came over in the 
Mayflower. A part of the homestead is still standing and is in 
possession of John Kendrick of South Orleans. One of the later 
Kendricks was a daring explorer. In 1889, Frank C. Kendrick 
made the first survey down the Canon of the Colorado River for 
the purpose of building a railroad. As chief engineer he had sev¬ 
eral narrow* - escapes from death in making the journey down the 
Grand River and in the Canons of the Colorado River, and on one 
occasion when the boat in which the food was kept capsized in 
one of the numerous rapids he and his men faced death from 
starvation. While these records show a leaning toward great ad- 
denture, I think that there has been a preponderance of physicians 
in the Kendrick family. But the men are soldiers when the country 
calls. Two Kendricks have just sailed with their regiments for 
France. 
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One of my earliest recollections is the funeral of my grand¬ 
father Kendrick.* He was in the War of 1812, having organized 
his own company of which the War Department records saw 
service with the Fourth Regiment, under the command of Booth. 
After the War, grandfather represented his county in the Georgia 
Legislature and lived to be very old. His plantation was like a 
village, so numerous were the cabins for his servants and the 
various houses required in the management of a large country 
place of that period. For some years before his death grandfather 
had been a great sufferer, the result of an accident. He had been 
riding on his own lands, and noticing a loosened branch hanging 
from a tree under which he was passing, reached up and tried to 
pull it loose, as he sat on his horse. It fell across his leg, ampu¬ 
tation became necessary, and a subsequent injury caused his death. 
I remember that the funeral was a very great affair for the whole 
countryside. One of the things that was impressed upon me as a 
child in connection with grandfather’s life was his regular at¬ 
tendance upon church, despite his great infirmity. When it became 
too much of an effort to sit in the family pew throughout the long 
sermons of that time, he remained in his carriage, a cumbersome 
vehicle, with steps to let down and doors to open. The carriage 
was driven by the pompous old coachman, halted at a window 
nearest the pulpit and thus attended, my grandfather heard the 
Word of God. Another thing that 1 heard much talk of when I 
was a child was my grandfather’s will, which was written by the 
famous Robert Toombs. There were seven sons and two daughters 
by the first marriage, but they were cut off in the will, the entire 
inheritance going to the only child of the second marriage, a son, 
Gieene Kendrick. Naturally there was a great deal of dissatisfac¬ 
tion, but the will stood as it was written. As far as I ever knew 
no one was any great sufferer because of this act of my grand¬ 
father. My aunts, Caroline and Susan, were married. My uncles, 
Jacob, Martin, Tillman, William, John, and Jones Kendrick, were 


*This was Captain Jones Kendrick, who fought under General Andrew 
Jackson. He was born in King William County, Virginia. His father, Wil- 
lani Kendrick, came from England to Virginia in 1727 , settled in King 
William County, and married Sarah Jones, of Suffolk County, Virginia 

„ h u Jo " es , was a first cousin ° f Martha Jones Dandridge, the mother of 
Martha Washington. Her son (my grandfather) bore the family name— 
Jones—and removed from Virginia to Georgia at the close of the Revolution. 
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married and settled on their own plantations. My father, the 
youngest son by the first marriage,’ was also well settled in life. 
When he and my mother were married they went to live on lands 
which my maternal grandfather, Thompson Coleman, had settled 
on his daughter. These lands were part of an original grant, the 
records of which are in my possession.* 

My grandfather, Thompson Coleman, born in Pittsylvania 
County, Virginia, was the son of Stephen Coleman, of that county. 
Stephen Coleman’s name appears in the first Virginia census, the 
number of his servants, and the number of his houses. He served 
as a Colonel during the Revolutionary War. Thompson Coleman 
was only sixteen when the Colonists were fighting for their in¬ 
dependence, but he ran away from home and secretly joined his 
father’s regiment. When the latter learned of it, the young pa¬ 
triot was ordered to head-quarters and, greatly to his relief, was 
made a courier instead of being sent back home. On reaching 
maturity he was married to Elizabeth McFarland and removed 
with his young bride' to Georgia, where they took possession of 
McFarland lands in Wilkes County, and bringing up a large family 
of which my mother was the youngest child. My grandfather’s 
young sister, who married Rowan Ward, also came out to Georgia , 
and these two Colemans were the only members of my great 
grandfather’s family who left Virginia in that generation. Mrs. 
Thompson Coleman’s father, James McFarland, traveled from 
Maryland once every year to see her, making the entire journey 
on horseback. As he owned original grants and purchased much 
land in Georgia, his name appears frequently in the old records. 
My mother was exceedingly proud of her “Coleman blood”. The 
Colemans were of Cavalier stock, driven out of England during 
the reign of the “Roundheads” under Cromwell. One of my great 
uncles, Daniel, was among the first settlers of Danville, Virginia. 
The mother of Daniel Coleman must have been a remarkable 
woman, as in letters written long after her death her beauty and 
accomplishments were extolled. A Virginian described her gar¬ 
dens and the orange trees which were grown under glass. I can 
recall that my mother, after she had passed her eightieth year, 
visiting the Alleghany Springs, in Virginia, was never so happy as 


^Copies of the original grant, with maps, are bound in a separate volume 
—FROM A TREASURE CHEST. 
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when the Virginians of her generation talked of the Colemans. 
She would attend the cotillons, which were in high favor at that 
time, frequently remaining up until very late, and often having a 
gioup of young folk about her. But the Virginians who could tell 
her something of the early Colemans made many delightful and 
interesting hours for her in those last delightful summers in the 
Virginia mountains. In her physical characteristics, my mother 
was always said to have been a McFarland, the very counterpart 
of hei mother, of whom she had no remembrance, as she was only 
two years of age at the time of my grandmother’s death, and the 
love for the young mother was nurtured through the black “mam¬ 
my in whose arms she was placed by her dying mother. There 
weie born of the Coleman-McFarland marriage five sons and two 
daughters, each one of whom seems to have perpetuated family 
names. The sons were Daniel, Matthew, Stephen, James Madison, 
and John; and the daughters bore the old-fashioned and precious 
names: Sarah Ann, and Nancy Sample. Sarah Ann also had 
Watson in her name, and as her early marriage added still 
another name, papers bearing her signature bore the impres¬ 
sive: Sarah Ann Watson Coleman Hughes, which, in some¬ 
what abbreviated form, is still plainly decipherable on the 
family silver. Her husband, judge Bernard Herd Hughes, was a 
native of Wilkes County. Surviving flames which destroyed many 
family treasures is a page from the old Bible, recording the mar¬ 
riage of my parents on June 13, 1830. The births of their eight 
children are also recorded, and the death toll is partially given 
the handwriting still remarkably clear. October 20 is set down as 
my natal day, but from my earliest recollection October 22 has 
been celebrated or happily passed over as my birthday anniversary. 
With eight birthdays to remember in one family, my dear mother’s 
calender must have been quite full. Death took its toll of her 
children. One by one, at an early age, my little sisters and 
brothers filled the hill-side graves in the old family burial-ground 
of the Kendricks. The eldest child, Sarah Ann Thompson, lived 
to be married, and to rear a family of her own. The second child, 
a daughter, Susah Elizabeth, perpetuated the names of two grand¬ 
mothers, but died very young. The third child, a son, James 
Coleman, did not reach maturity. I was the fourth child, and was 
named for the sweetheart of one of my Coleman uncles—long 
dead. The fifth child, a son, John West, was the only son to live 
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to maturity. The sixth child, a daughter, was named Margaret 
Matilda, and lived only to reach young girlhood. The seventh, a 
son, named for his paternal grandfather, was in his early teens 
when death came. The eighth child, a daughter, owed her name 
to the battle of Buena Vista, Mexico, and although she died at 
the early age of twelve, she left a legacy of such beautiful memories 
that none of her adoring family was ever solaced for her death. In 
feature, form and coloring, she was nearer perfect than any creature 
my eyes ever looked upon; and her disposition was so angelic as 
to make her idolized from her babyhood. Tam the last surviving 
member of this once-large family. I have never been back to the 
old home where we children were born, but I have often heard my 
mother recall her arrival there as a bride of the eighteen-thirties,, 
having traveled in a gig, lined with red morocco.* 


^Signature made prior to 1830: 
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MARRIAGES 


Names. 

Births. 

Deaths. 

On the 13th June 1830 
James R. Kendrick was 
married to Nancy S. 
Coleman 

Month Day Year 
Sarah Ann Thompson 
Kendrick was born 5th 
of May 1831. 

Elizabeth Susan Ken¬ 
drick was born 20th 
April 1833. 

James Coleman Ken¬ 
drick was born 13th 
January 1835 

Eliza Jane Kendrick 
was born 20th October 
1836. 

Month Day Year 
Elizabeth Susan Ken¬ 
drick departed this life 
the 25th of March 1835 
Age 1 year 11 months 
& 5 days. 


CHILDREN’S MARRIAGES. 


Names. 

John West Kendrick was 
born 30th June 1838. 
Margaret Matilda Kendrick 
was born 20th May 1842. 
William Jones Kendrick 
was born 6th April 1844. 
Buena Vista Kendrick 
born 5th June 1847. 


Month 


Day 


Year 


We children had the same nurse, Mammy Lucy, who, as was 
so often the ways of those days, had nursed our mother. Mammy 
came from Virginia and belonged to the Coleman family. As the 
Colemans married off and the division of the property was made, 
my grandfather Coleman left the decision to Mammy as to which 
of the Coleman children she desired "to go, and she chose my 
mother who was then leaving the parental roof for her own home 
in the adjoining county, and who would no doubt have felt utterly 
lost without Mammy. Mammy was a mixture of Spanish-Africa, 
very bright in complexion, handsome and alert, and noted for her 
good judgment and sound sense. Her husband was pure African, 
Patrick by name, and “Uncle Pad” in the affectionate regard of 
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we children. In those days, slaves went with an inheritance, but 
negroes were still sold in the slave markets, and I have preserved 
the original transaction, recording the purchase by my father of 
two slaves, in 1833, three years before I was born. It seems a 
curious document in the present day.’ > 


Mammy reigned supreme among the other servants in the 
household. The South had many like her in those days, but we 
always felt that she was superior, and trusted and loved her with 
a devotion that will never again be found in such a relationship. 
The other servants looked up to her as if she possessed super¬ 
natural power, and she enjoyed her sway over them. During her 
enforced retirements, when a new member was added to her 
family, the servants breathed easier, but on her re-appearing ex¬ 
citement ran through the entire household, as she announced 
ominously, as if an oracle was speaking, “Well—I’m livin’ yit!” 

. . . How well do I remember when Mammy elected to dress us for 
the evening. Reluctantly would we be led, like lambs for the 
slaughter, to be scrubbed with a thoroughness which we rather 
dreaded, and if we dared to betray undue impatience, Mammy was 
unmoved, and calmly took her own time, fulfilling her duties in a 
manner which her Virginian training demanded as befitting the 
offspring of her young mistress to whom she was so devotedly 
attached. She took the same loving interest in my mother as in 
her childhood, my mother often deferred to Mammy’s judgment, 
and as for the younger generation, Mammy quite regarded us as 
belonging to her. 


As I write of my childhood days, there is so much that is dear 
to my heart, so much that I want my dear child to know, that I 
can scarcely go on. One of my greatest and tenderest memories, 
as far back as my mind can revert, is my love for my aunt—my 
mothers only sister. She had no children of her own, and the 


♦Dec. 15th 1833 Reed of James Kendrick one thousand & fifty Dollars 
in full for two negroes vis Stephen a man & Frances a young woman. In 
consideration of the above sum to me paid I do hereby warrant & will 
forever defend the right title & ownership of said negroes to the said Ken¬ 
drick his heirs or assigns against myself my heirs or assigns & all other 
persons forever. Witness my hand & seal A. H, Shepherd Test 

Mary Shepherd (seal.) 
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wealth of her affection was lavished upon my mother's family. 
The two sisters lived very near each other, as I have already men¬ 
tioned, and every afternoon we little ones were taken over to see 
Auntie and Uncle Hughes. These moments were always a delight 
to us., I can remember how spotless was the dear old house, how 
the silver shone, how the decanters and glasses sparkled on the 
mahogany sideboard. After we had eaten as many doughnuts as 
it was considered wise to give us, or Auntie thought that we had 
stayed long enough, she would tell us to “run along home now", 
but added always ... in palliation, “come back tomorrow". Her 
influence over us was wonderful and what she said was “gospel" 

. . . Uncle Hughes was of the lordly type. We children adored 
him. All of this is within my childhood knowledge, but I re¬ 
member it well, as there came about this time a great change and 
upheaval, momentous for me, and more so for the two sisters who 
were now to migrate to the rich cotton plantations of another 
state, far across the Chattahoochie River, in Alabama. Both my 
father and my uncle had become interested in the fertile lands of 
that state and, in makihg purchases of Alabama lands, they bought 
adjoining plantations in Macon County, to which the two families 
removed in about 1845. 

I was about nine years old when I came to Alabama-—a journey 
of three hundred miles by carriage. I well remember the excite¬ 
ment that attended the preparation for the trip. Tents had to be 
made for the camping over-night; everything had to be gotten in 
readiness for the families and the servants to leave at the ap¬ 
pointed time, and on a journey which would take them over roug'h 
roads, traveled by the pioneer, and only now being opened by the 
great exodus of new settlers from Virginia, the Carolinas and Geor¬ 
gia a journey requiring endurance to withstand, no matter how 
comfortable we would be able to make ourselves during three 
weeks of steady traveling—It was truly a caravan that wended its 
way from Georgia to Alabama. My _ mother and her children 
traveled in the family carriage, drawn by bay horses, the servants 

folloAved in wagons. At times they walked singing their great 
religious hymns ... 

^ I have often said th.at I have walked from Georgia to Alabama. 
The almost air-tight carriages of those days made me ill, as a 
close-carriage of the present time does, and when the color left 
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my cheek, my mother would order the coachman to stop the car¬ 
riage, and I would be lifted out to get the fresh air. At such times, 

I would be allowed to walk or run along with the colored children, 
but presently the carriage would be halted, as my mother waited 
for me, in I would be lifted, and the door closed again. But my 
greatest excitement was sleeping in the tent . . . When the caravan 
rested by the roadside at night, we children were tired, and hungry 
as well. Delicious meals were prepared by the servants; and when 
all was still, I would listen for strange sounds. I had been told 
that one of my Coleman uncles, who had traveled through the 
“wild” country, had sat all night in front of his tent', his gun across 
his lap, expecting an attack from the Indians. . . But our journey 
lay through villages and towns, of which I have only a dim recol¬ 
lection. I have retained somewhat of a more distinct impression 
of Macon, Georgia, an old town which even at that time gave 
itself a cosmopolitan air, I should judge, as I recall that my 
mother considered the town of sufficient important to make a 
number of beautiful purchases. Some of these treasures remained 
in the family for years. I remember perfectly a silk chene scarf, 
of remarkable length, lined with blue quilted satin, and very heavi¬ 
ly fringed. And there were soft cashmeres and delaines which 
were made up into dresses. 

I do not remember the point where we crossed the Chatta- 
hoochie River, which meant that we had now left forever, possibly, 
our native soil of Georgia and were at last in Alabama. I have 
often heard my mother, as she recalled incidents or happenings in 
Georgia, speak of seeing the tide of imigration that flowed through 
Wilkes County on its way to Alabama. With amusement did she 
tell of the mountaineers of North Carolina, packed in their covered 
wagons, making their slow way to the distant land. When they 
were asked where they came from, the invariable answer was, 
“Cum from Northca’liny, Tair River (Tar River), and when asked 
where they were going, the invariable answer was, “Going to the 
Alabam”. . . And now, in her four-wheeled carriage, as the heavy 
old family carriage was called, and followed by her troops of ser¬ 
vants, she was looking for the first time upon the Alabama cotton 
fields. It must have been an interesting sight when that long 
caravan crossed the river, Few bridges had been built, and travel¬ 
ers crossed on what was known as a “flat”, a keelless flat-bottomed 
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boat, the propelling of which must have required endless patience 
and perseverance. I suppose that every one got over safely, but 
all that I remember of that momentous undertaking was an un¬ 
mistakable and unforgettable feeling of childish longing for the 
old home in Georgia. 

^We had come to a region which was soon to become known 
as “the garden-spot of the state”. It bore the Indian lame, 
Chunnynuggee, and was situated in the Eastern part of Alabama! 
Further ekst of our possessions was Russell—-the county which 
separated us from the C’hattahoochie River. On the west was 
Montgomery County, and to the south lay Bullock and Barbour. 
The homes of the planters who lived in this region were built on 
a ridge, over-looking the rich plantation lands in the valley. “The 
Ridge” extended for about nine miles, and among the families who 
made it a famous section in the days of which I write were the 
Powells, the Carys, the Stewarts, the Randalls, the Fontaines, the 
Seales, the Carters, the Cunninghams, Colemans, Blackburns, and 
Gachets. . . As I recall Alabama in the late forties, I see it through 
the glamour of romance. For life on a Southern plantation, was 
full of romantic charm and of picturesque quality, although it was 
by no means a life of perfect ease or indolence for the mistress of 
the household or the master. Southern life of that period is con¬ 
sidered to have been entirely free from care, to have been charac¬ 
terized, chiefly, by its lavish hospitalities, by its unconventional 
forms, by a social system peculiar to its own environment. The 
social life which I knew was a formal, traditional, punctilious ex¬ 
pression of a class which respected the old customs. There; was 
something about it that was indefinable—like a gentleman’s honour. 
The houses were built on a generous scale, with spacious, great 
halls and colonial entrances. The huge kitchens were detached 
from the manor house; the servant’s quarters were conveniently 
near the fields of plenty”. These cabins were built of logs. iThe 
large plantations had their own blacksmiths, and their own car¬ 
penters. Every household had its own seamstresses, its laun¬ 
dresses, its special cooks. In the servants’ quarters there were 
negro women who cooked only for the servants who worked in 
the fields, and there were other women whose duty it was to Icare 
for the negro children during the day, while their mothers wefe at 
work—a scrt of day-nursery on a large scale. Slave-trading Icon- 
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tinued, and I have a record* of an Alabama transaction, when my 
father was the purchaser of two negroes—a young mother and 
her child, who, from the time that they became a part of our house¬ 
hold, to the day of their death, were greatly beloved, and who 
returned the trust imposed upon them with a faithfulness and 
high order of service to which I can bear witness. But those of 
us who lived under the old regime of mistress and slave know 
that the mistress of a Southern plantation had to be an accom¬ 
plished woman. And as I look back to those days I recall the 
amazing industry of my mother. She had the most exquisite hands 
that I have ever seen, but they were seldom idle. There were 
servants to come and go at her beck and call, but she superintended 
every part of her household. There were no labor-saving devices; 
every thing was done by hand. The carding, the spinning and 
weaving required hand work. There was a weaving-room, where 
the hand-looms were kept busy. Then came the cutting and making 
of the garments for the men, women and children on the planta¬ 
tion. And these day-by-day duties were apart from those which 
came by reason of her own large family, whose education now 
pressed upon her ... 

Those poorly equipped little school houses! We went early 
and stayed late, studied the “blue back spelling book” and were 
bodily punished. One of my early teachers bore the name of 
Foote, and as he had come from the North he was called the 
Yankee school teacher, but we children always spoke of him as 
“old foot” ... I had a very unforgettable dread of him. He often 
applied the ruler to the palm of my hand, and on my inability to 
pronounce the word “ohango” he considered that the crime de- 


*(1150) State of Alabama 
Macon Comity. 

Received of James K Kendrick the Sum of Eleven Hundred 
fifty Dollars being in full for the purchase of Two Negroe Slaves Miedas 
and her Child William She in her Seventeenth year (17) and William Six 
Months old the Right and Title We warrant and defend Against the Claims 
of all persons Whatsoever and Likewise Warrant them Sound and Healthy 
as Witness my Hand and Seal this 5th day of June 1852 Hooper Q Potecte 
Test 


Barnard H. Hughes. 
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served a severe whipping, which I received over my little shoulders. 
School-masters of that type were the rule and many parents be¬ 
lieved m whipping. But my recollection is that this teacher had 
to leave the neighborhood for the punishment of one of his pupils. 
But otheis took his place, and we children, recruited from the 
neighboring plantations, hdcl to attend school regularly, accom¬ 
panied to and fro by trusted servants, if there were no elder 
biothers to act as cavaliers. Governesses now and then appeared, 
and as soon as the year permitted or our education had advanced 
far enough we were sent to the old established academies or to 
college. My eldest sister, Sarah, attended an academy near Rome, 
Georgia, and at sixteen her education was considered “finished”, 
and her young ladyhood began. In the South of those days a 
young girl matured rapidly and married early. A bride of sixteen 
was by no means unusual, and a girl thought that she was doomed 
to a spinster’s life if she waited much beyond twenty. A romance 
was watched zealously, and a wedding precipitated an upheaval 
for weeks. I can remember the preparations for my sister’s mar¬ 
riage—a typical plantation wedding, with the house full of guests, 
and a large party of young folk who acted as attendants, frequently 
called the “waiters”. My sister married Richard Dobbs Spaight 
Bell,* of Columbus, Georgia, a young lawyer, and who was grad¬ 
uated from Yale at the age of nineteen. His tastes were scholarly, 
he was a master of Greek and Latin, and I was always told that 
he was an aident lover. I know that the marriage was a love 
match, and the union a very happy one. They had met for the 
first time at a party at Judge Thomas’ stately home on Rose Hill, 
where my sister was visiting her kinspeople, the William Redds.' 
Mrs. William Redd was Eliza Kendrick. Soon after the meeting, 
my sistei, who was a fearless horsewoman, always preferring the 
most dangerous mounts, was thrown from her horse, who dashed 
on, leaving her unconscious on the roadside. At the end of her 
convalescence, her lover was rewarded by the bestowal of her 
hand. As the first bride in the family, the wedding preparations 
were most elaborate. The bridal gown and other parts of the 
trousseau came from New York. In those days, the most becom¬ 
ing clothes were worn, none of the trying and exaggerated styles 


*He was born at Newburn, North Carolina, was an only child, and bore 
the names of three governors. 
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that I see about me to day. The skirts were full and beautifully 
trimmed and of decent length. The bodies were cut off the 
shoulder and were modestly low. And a lady always wore from 
two to three petticoats, ruffled and made very full. Corsets were 
worn, and a lady was generally laced to death, for small waists 
were the fashion. If your waist could be spanned, you were con¬ 
sidered to have a beautiful figure. The shoes were laced and were 
not made nearly as high as they are to day. They had low heels, 
and even the slippers for dancing did not have high heels. Often 
the shoes were made of silk to match the color of the dresses. 
The stockings were plain or embroidered, as the occasion required. 
Lace mitts, bonnets, shawls, scarfs and mantillas, the latter made 
of moire silk, quilted and lined, small sun-shades of colored silk, 
beaded and embroidered, open-and-shut fans of the finest kidskin, 
beautifully painted, some of them with sticks inlaid with gold, 
and handkerchiefs of thread cambric—all of this I can recall.. And 
I remember the capes of lace, with their French embroideries, 
which came to the waist . . . The wedding supper was a real 
feast. The long table was lighted with candles and decorated with 
cakes which had been embossed according to the latest ideas. 
Sylabub was a fashionable desert in those days. It was made in 
a churn, of rich cream and milk, flavored with wines, and served 
in slender goblets. It was pretty to look at, but not very sub¬ 
stantial. But there was a plenty that was substantial in the way 
of turkey, chicken, ham, cooked in the Virginia fashion, home¬ 
made breads, which were served from the side-tables, while the 
sideboards held the decanters and wine glasses. Well-trained ser¬ 
vants passed the food, as it was not the style to ask a lady to pour 
or serve the coffee as it is to day. The fairest damask, the most 
sparkling of silver. . . It was a gay scene until the moment the 
young bride began her leave-taking, and we were all gathered on 
the steps as the carriage came around to bear her away. I am 
sure that no bride ever left a more sorrowful family. My mother 
and father “took” Sarah’s wedding “hard”. . . She was just seven¬ 
teen. 

(Continued in next issue) 
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MAUD McKNIGHT LINDSAY 

by Mary S. Butler 

(The author wishes to express thanks to the following women who have 
helped greatly in gathering the information contained in this article, viz: 
Misses Mary and Josephine Milner, Pearl Sparks, Elizabeth Lasseter, Mattie 
Lindsay, and Mrs. Alice Alison Lide.) 

Writer, teacher, philanthropist, 
—a woman who gave her life for 
the enrichment of the lives of 
others, — Maud McKnight Lind¬ 
say of Sheffield, Alabama, is 
known nationally and internation¬ 
ally for her contribution to edu¬ 
cation and literature; she has 
been mourned not only in Ala¬ 
bama, her native state, but wher¬ 
ever good books and singing 
thoughts have gone and whereve" 
little children are taught. For 
Maud Lindsay ranks as one of the 
greatest kindergarten teachers 
the world has ever produced, and 
Alabama delights to call her its 
own. 


Born in Tuscumbia on May 13, 1874, she was the youngest of 
nine children. Her father, Robert Burns Lindsay, governor of 
Alabama in 1870, was the only foreign-born governor the state 
has ever had. A Scotchman, he was educated at St. Andrews 
University, and at the age of twenty came to America as a pro¬ 
fessor of languages at Wilminghan (N.C.) College. 

If Maud Lindsay inherited her crusading spirit from her 
Scotch father, it was from her Alabama mother, Sarah Miller 
Winston, that she caught her intense love of the South and her 
pride in Southern achievement. Sarah Winston, granddaughter 
of Captain Anthony Winston, member of the Virginia House of 
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Burgesses and an officer in the Revolution, was herself descended 
from a long line of illustrious ancestors. It was from this Southern 
mother that Maud Lindsay inherited her love for her native state, 
which she has voiced thus in her poem, “Preference”: 

“Though a Persian garden belonged to me 
With a million flowers in bloom, 

And a million more were distilled to make 
My wealth of rare perfume, 

Should the South wind sigh I would rise and fly, 

Back to Alabama; 

For the sweetest scent that the South wind blows 
Comes from the heart of a Cherokee rose 
Down in Alabama.” 

As a little girl, Maud Lindsay did not go to public school; she 
was taught at home until old enough to enter an exclusive school, 
the Deshler Female Institute in Tuscumbia. Later, she decided 
to make kindergarten teaching her life work and studied under 
Mrs. Jeanne Pittitt Cooper, who conducted a private kindergarten 
in Tuscumbia. 

It seems entirely natural that a child reared in a large family 
should have turned to kindergarten work, but it seems odd that a 
daughter of an Alabama governor, a scion of an illustrious line, 
should have had such a clear insight into the lives of the poor of 
her community. Maud Lindsay opened her own private kinder¬ 
garten in her own home, Tuscumbia. Here she became enthusias¬ 
tic over the works of Froebel, that pioneer in kindergarten work, 
and it was here that she discovered that magic gift which is pos¬ 
sessed by few,—the ability to teach tiny children. It was here in 
her own kindergarten that she wrote her first story, “Mrs. Speckel- 
ty Hen”, and it was here that she vowed that her entire life should 
be given to kindergarten work. In 1906, she spent a year and a 
half in the Elizabeth Peabody Settlement House in Boston, from 
which she emerged with a burning determination to devote her 
talents to the education of the underprivileged children of Alabama. 

In 1898 Maud Lindsay was asked to teach in the first free 
kindergarten in Alabama, which was established in East Florence, 
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Alabama, by a group of public-spirited women of Florence. Al¬ 
though she received from time to time well-deserved offers to 
leave Alabama for more lucrative positions in the East, she stead¬ 
fastly refused, and to the day of her death she devoted every ounce 
of her splendid talent and energy to moulding the character and 
enriching the lives of the children of the mills. At one time during 
the early history of the kindergarten when it seemed that the 
school would have to close on account of lack of funds, Maud 
Lindsay showed her mettle and her staunch Scotch spirit. She is 
quoted as saying, “No, you cannot build on dead interest. I’ll 
teach for nothing, but we must not close!” This incident calls to 
mind a favorite anecdote which Miss Lindsay delighted to tell: 
She had a Confederate relative who rode into the midst of a Yan¬ 
kee regiment. He held a pistol in each hand and his bridle was 
clenched in his teeth. He was called upon to surrender, but he 
yelled back, I didn’t enter this war to surrender!” and dashed 
away. This intrepidity of spirit carried Maud Lindsay through 
those trying months, and for forty-two years she ministered to the 
children. 

She had a keen insight into the peculiar needs of the people; 
not only did she bring joy and light into the lives of their children, 
but she entered into the homes of the parents, to counsel them, 
to rejoice with them in their gladness and to grieve with them in 
their sorrows. She had the spirit of the true educator, of whom 
Horace Mann demands: “Pour out light and truth as God pours 
sunshine and rain. No longer seek knowledge as the luxury of 
the few, but dispense it amongst all as the bread of life.” 

The Free Kindergarten in which Miss Lindsay taught was 
organized under the leadership of Miss Loulie Jones of Florence. 
As it was this organization which proved to be the inspiration of 
Maud Lindsay s life, it is only meet that a tribute be given to those 
devoted women who undertook to establish this kindergarten and 
who kept it going through the years. A very dear friend of Maud 
Lindsay s has this to say: “We saw the need for the kindergarten, 
we interested others and then found Miss Maud. The mill work 
appealed to her and she was filling to come. The meeting at 
which the Club was organized was on September 13, 1898. There 
were three or four ladies and three gentlemen. The men continued 
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for a few years and then withdrew to form an advisory body. The 
Club now consists of thirty members; these ladies, in groups of 
two, solicit and collect subscriptions each month. We have never 
had outside help except during the first year when Miss Grace 
Dodge of New York, through Miss Loulie Jones, gave one hundred 
dollars. Miss Maud Lindsay worked for a very small salary. At 
first we had very little money for equipment; a carpenter made 
the tables and a man from the country made the little chairs. 
Miss Maud was a master hand at making money for equipment go 
a long way, using gifts from printing offices and stores to help 
out. She always said she couldn’t write if she didn’t teach; the 
children were her inspiration. She always emphasized the won¬ 
derful cooperation of the parents of her children. Most of her 
people were a high class of factory workers, honest, respectable, 
and wanting education for their children. While Wilson Dam 
was being built, there were one hundred children in the kinder¬ 
garten ; the usual number since has been seventy-five. It was hard 
for Miss Maud to refuse to take a child. There is always a waiting 
list since we have restricted the number. 

“You can understand that Miss Maud’s personality, her en¬ 
thusiasm and consecration, the beauty of the work, has made the 
success of it, and you can imagine our consternation and distress 
when she w^as no longer with us. There has been an urge to carry 
on her work, and w^e have secured her niece, Mrs. Drisdale, who 
has worked with her several years, and Miss Minna Scruggs, who 
has been associated wdth her for twenty-five or thirty years, to 
teach in the kindergarten. 

“The kindergarten w^as first held in the basement of the 
grammar school; it outgrew the room and we put up a building 
across the street. It w^as built according to Miss Lindsay s plans, 
about tw^enty-five years ago. At that time, the president of the 
Kindergarten Club was Mrs. Barbara Scales Robinson, wdio showed 
fine executive ability in bringing success to the enterprise. We 
have named the building the Maud Lindsay Kindergarten, and 
the Club has also been named in honor of Miss Maud.” 

Visitors from all over the country came to observe this won¬ 
derful teacher. Young teachers in the public schools and in the 
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training-schools, reading her stories in the children’s text-books, 
eagerly sought her out for inspiration. Her fame soon spread,' 
but never once was she tempted to leave the needy folk of Alabama 
for fairer pastures. The only time she ever left her state to teach 
was for four summers when she taught courses in writing and 
story-telling in the New York University Summer School. 


\\ hy is it that Maud Lindsay is known far and wide as an 
outstanding teacher? First of all, she had that prime requisite 
for all successful teaching—the ability to tell stories. Every sum¬ 
mer during the meeting of the Alabama Writers Conclave at Ala¬ 
bama College in Montevallo, the entire student body and faculty, 
all the children in town, and the members of the Conclave gathered 
on the steps of old Main Building to hear “Miss Maud” tell stories. 
.They were only kindergarten stories, but her audience, old and 
young, sat spell-bound as the little curly-haired, clear-voiced woman 
told the adventures of the Turkey Hen, of the Boy Who Went To 
Next Town, of the knights and ladies of long ago, of the Little 
Prince who gave up his best treasure, and the Harper who faced 
storm, cold and wind to keep his promise. At the end there was 
always a cry for “More! More!” Miss Lindsay was frequently in 
demand all over Alabama and adjoining states as a story teller 
and she gave herself freely to this work whenever possible. 

Not only was Maud Lindsay a superb teller of tales, but her 
ability to understand children made her a remarkable teacher. She 
was at heart a child herself and seemed to know instinctively the 

things that interest children, the things that challenge them, and 
the things they love. 

Maud Lindsay not only understood children, but she possessed 
the ability to bring out the best there was in them, to create self- 
respect, and to make them realize that in her sight all children 
were infinitely worthwhile. It has been told that on one occasion 
when a little girl was promoted from the kindergarten to the first 
grade in public school, she had said, “Poor Miss Maud. She ain’t 
gonna get to teach me no more!” 

Her stories for children are known wherever kindergartens 
are taught, even in foreign countries. Her books, widely read in 
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the United States, have been translated into several foreign lan¬ 
guages. A London publishing house uses them constantly. Her 
stories are to be found in. more than sixty text-books, and a few 
years ago publishers in India and Egypt began using them. 

The understanding qualities in Maud Lindsay’s character were 
her modesty and genuineness. She made no claims to greatness, 
and yet her friends all knew that she had had honors of all de¬ 
scription bestowed upon her. She was the third president of the 
Alabama Writers Conclave; a prominent member and officer of the 
Blue Pencil Club of Florence; an officer in the Birmingham Branch 
of the National League of American Pen Women. Her name was 
inscribed in the Book of Golden Deeds by the Exchange Club of 
Florence as the most outstanding citizen. Space is too short to 
tell of all the honors that were shown her in her lifetime, but 
throughout her entire career she conducted herself with simplicity 
and modesty.. 

Next to her modesty, Miss Lindsay’s most pronounced charac¬ 
teristic was her sense of humor. She loved dearly to tell a joke 
on herself—and they were legion. She was very absent-minded,— 
as far as she herself was concerned,—and loved to tell funny 
scrapes that this caused her. Her absent-mindedness, however, 
never made her forget a promise to another person or caused 
unpleasantness for any one else. 

One of the most humorous incidents that she loved to tell con¬ 
cerned an important occasion, a speech that she was to deliver in 
Knoxville, Tennessee, before the National Education Association. 
Her sisters, knowing how unself-conscious she was, had had a 
lovely gown made for her to wear on this great occasion. The 
dress had rows of lace and feather-stitching, across the front, and 
was most elaborate. The sisters impressed upon Maud the 
solemnity of this great event and begged her to be very careful of 
her appearance before the huge audience that was sure to greet 
her. Miss Maud v^ent on to Knoxville, donned the lovely frock, 
spoke before the N.E.A., and told her most charming stories to 
delighted hundreds. When she returned to her hotel, an anxious 
kinswoman, coming to help her disrobe, found to her horror that 
Miss Maud, blissfully unconscious of any defect, had worn that 
beautiful dress hindpart before! 
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How she laughed as she told these funny things on herself, and 

yet how kind and considerate she was never to laugh at the mis¬ 
takes of others. 


sense of humor was her 
simplicity. One has only to read her stories to see this charac¬ 
teristic gleaming in every line. Her greatness lay in her ability 
to see beauty and truth in the simple things of life. In a few short 
simple words she paints a great picture of devotion, of unselfish¬ 
ness, and courage. How unforgetably her story, “The Promise”, 

tells m just a few lines a man’s high courage, when the Harper 
says, If I cannot see, I can sing.” 


Maud Lindsay’s personality always left an indelible impres¬ 
sion because of her enthusiasm. A story is told of a young Chinese 
girl who went to observe her methods in the Free Kindergarten. 
Finally, when she had to leave, she bowed low before Miss Lindsay 

and said, T love you, I love you, I love you. . . You so old, and 
you so enthusiastic!” 


It is this joy of life that speaks in every line that Maud Lind- 
say wrote. 


As outstanding as her modesty, sense of humor, simplicity 
and enthusiasm, was her kindly consideration of other people, 
ice Alison Lide, another well-known writer for children, tells 
is anecdote about her: “Some years ago Maud Lindsay learned 
at a younger and humbler writer had written a set of stories on 
e self-same subject as Miss Lindsay’s own newly-written book. 
Realizing how easily, the market is glutted with material of a 
simi ar nature, Miss Maud sat right down and wrote to her pub¬ 
lishers to hold back her own book until the newcomer’s stories 
were in print. It took a woman as unselfish as that to write con¬ 
vincingly of Posey, the little mountaineer. Crippled Posey had 
saved her egg money in hopes that one day a Peddler and his 

pack would come up the mountain.and then she could buy 

all the things she wanted. . . . Finally a Peddler did come, and 
osey had such a wonderful time buying needles for Granny and 
various other articles for the rest of the family and her friends 

, ^,? dness - she for £°t all about buying anything at all for 
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Maud Lindsay began writing at an early age, her first story 
having been written to tell in her own kindergarten. From then 
on, as she needed a story she wrote it. Two of her books, “The 
Joyous Travellers” and “The Joyous Guests”, were written in 
collaboration with Miss Emilie Poulsson,—the stories by Maud 
Lindsay and the verses by Miss Poulsson. Miss Lindsay's books 
for very young children, “Bobby and The Big Road”, “Mother 
Stories”, “More Mother Stories”, “Fun On Children’s Street”, “A 
Story Garden for Little Children”, and “The Toy Shop”, have no 
superiors anywhere in their charm for little people. For the 
slightly older children, her “Jock Barefoot (which Miss Lindsay 
said was her favorite of all the stories she had ever written), “The 
Story Teller”, “Little Missy”, “Silverfoot”, “The Choosing Book”, 
“The Storyland Tree”, “Posey and The Peddler”, and “The Amaz¬ 
ing Adventures of Ali”, lead the child into realms of fancy only 
achieved by an author of boundless imagination and an infinite 
knowledge of child nature. 

Noted book reviewers have this to say of Miss Lindsay: “No 
present day writer for the young is more deservedly well-liked than 
Maud Lindsay.” In speaking of “Posey and the Peddler”, they 
say: “This simple story will in years to come be hailed as an 
excellent example of American folk-lore. Few writers have been 
able to capture the essence of the mountain life as Miss Lindsay 
has. The dialect and mannerisms of the people are absolutely 
authentic.” 

Maud Lindsay was at heart a poet, and she often said that 
sometimes when it was hard for her to put her thoughts into 
prose, she would first express them in verse, and then turn the 
verses into prose. All through her stories one sees evidence of 
this rhyming, and every now and then she breaks out into pure 
poetry. Her stories are filled with the repetition that little children 
love and demand, and many original songs and poems are embodied 
in them. In her youth she had first decided to become a musician, 
and her later professions, teaching and writing, have profited 
greatly by her knowledge of and love for music. Her best known 
poems are however, for adults. Among them we find “Alabama 
Way”, “My Land Is a Red Land”, “Preference” and “Alabama 
Magic”. Her gift for music is clearly seen in the lilting lines of 
these poems, which portray so forcibly her love for her own state* 
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Maud Lindsay counted her friends by the thousands. Never 

a boy nor girl who had ever been under her gentle guidance ever 

forgot her. One of the most charming anecdotes she ever told was 

of a boy who had loved her as a tiny fellow; he had gone away 

rom East Florence, made his mark in the world, and had married 

He came home with his bride, and one of his first impulses was 

to go to see Miss Maud”. It was a sizzling hot July da}'; Miss 

Maud was lounging in her kimono when the bell rang. She was 

compelled to answer, as there was no one else at home, and she 

admitted the young man and his blushing bride. Imagine her 

surprise when the boy burst out with: “Miss Maud, sing ‘Billy 

Boy ! And “there I sat, in that dignified parlor, in my faded old 

kimono, singing ‘O, Where have you been, charming Billy’ to that 

delightful boy and the strange girl, while my sister, coming home 

unexpectedly, listened in consternation in the hall!” laughed Miss 
Maud. & 


Not only has she been enthroned in the hearts of children, 
but high and low, club women and college professors, men and 
women m all walks of life, are honored to call her friend. She has 
been a living refutation of that old saying, “A prophet is not 
without honor save in his own country”. Just a few years ago the 
Alabama Federation of Women’s Clubs, meeting in Sheffield, her 
home town, singled her out for peculiar honors when ’ the 
Writers’ Section made her their especial guest at their yearly 
banquet, the most brilliant gathering of the Federation. 

In Florence the name of the Kindergarten Club has been 
changed to The Maud Lindsay Kindergarten Club. In Selma the 
year s program of the Student Writers Club has been dedicated to 
her memory, and on October 8, 1941, this club, of which she was 
an honorary member, held a memorial meeting in her honor. These 
various honors have been duplicated in many towns and by many 
organizations all over the state where she was known and loved. 

A very dear friend of Miss Lindsay’s says this of her: “I 
always see her as running over with fun, filled with the joy of 
living—generous, kind, and thoughtful.—A very great lady, but so 
gentle, so modest and so unselfish.” 
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A little boy who heard Miss Lindsay tell stories, told his 
mother that he “loved the apple lady”. When his mother met 
Maud Lindsay, she saw why the child had called her thus. Her 
rosy cheeks, her sweet, sound heart and sunny disposition left a 
memory of delicious wholesomeness, not unlike that of a rich, red 
apple. 

Alabama mourns the untimely passing of this gifted daughter 
of hers at the age of sixty-seven, feeling that as the years ad¬ 
vanced she would have shed more and more luster upon her native 
state. 

She died, as she had lived, quietly in her home at Sheffield 
on May 30, 1941. Resolutions on her death poured in from every 
direction, but the words of appreciation from two organizations 
were so fitting it seems appropriate to quote them in part. The 
Rotary Club of Florence wrote thus : “ ‘He profits most who serves 
best’ it has been said. Then how rich must be the reward of one 
who devoted her life to the service of little children of the poor, 
giving them more than a mother’s care. When they were hungry, 
she fed them; when they were sick, she cheered them, and when 
they were well and happy, she taught them through stories and 
songs,—things they will never forget.” 

And from the Kindergarten Club, the women who worked 
with her for forty-two years, comes this tribute: “The members 
of the Maud Lindsay Kindergarten Club are bowed in grief over 
the passing into the Great Beyond of one who for nearly half a 
century was the inspiration of the organization, and its leader. 
We feel that there is but one way to find comfort in this dark hour 
of our loss, and that is to continue the work as she would have us 
do, striving each year for more complete service to the community 
that was so deeply embedded in the heart of Maud Lindsay. 

“The Club realizes that there will never be another Maud 
Lindsay. She was herself—with a heart full of kindness, reaching 
out beyond her strength, to give aid in needy places; with a heart 
overflowing with.love for little children and a desire to make them 
happy in the. midst of drab surroundings, and sometimes, even in 
want; with an ever open purse to give here a little and there a 
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little, to bring comfort in distress and happiness in despair. No 

one individual can ever take her place, but we pledge ourselves to 

carry on, with no lagging in the work that was Maud Lindsay's 
life.” 

Strength and honor are her clothing; she openeth her mouth 

with wisdom, and in her tongue is the law of kindness. Give her 

of the fruit of her hands: let her own works praise her in the 
gates.” 


Maud Lindsay is buried in the old family grave-yard, known 
as the Winston Cemetery, near Tuscumbia, where all of her loved 
ones for generations back lie buried. Her one surviving sister. 
Miss Mattie Lindsay, of Sheffield, Alabama, has erected a very 
simple monument to her memory. Here, carved in enduring mar-* 
ble, is the plain inscription, from Emerson’s “In Memoriam”: 

“Born to success, she seemed 
With grace to win, with heart to hold, 

With shining gifts that took all eyes.” 

LETTERS 

(This letter from Andrew Jackson, written in his own hand in 1831, to 
D. Burford, at that time President of the State Senate in Tennessee, is in 
possession of Mrs. L. M. Bashinsky, of Troy, Alabama, and is herewith printed 
with her permission. 


Private. 

Washington, July 28, 1831 


My dear Sir: 

I have the pleasure to acknowledge receipt of your very friend- 
ly letter of the 3 inst. for which I sincerely thank you. It is only 
through such friends as yourself that I am informed of the slang 
of the time which is put forth for political effect, and as the surest 
evidence that I properly appreciate the motives which prompted 
your communication and feel grateful to you for it, I snatch a 
moment from the discharge of public duties which press upon me 
to answer it. Professed friends, but enemies in disguise, are much 
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more dangerous than open enemies, and, until detected they are 
calculated to do most harm. I was not, therefore, astonished to 
receive the report you have given me of Gen. Desha. I have long 
since been advised of his being one of the satellites of J. C. Calhoun, 
Ingram & Co., and hence you can well suppose that his course of 
conduct does, by no means* excite my surprise. It is only necessary 
to draw your attention to recent movements of Duff Greene, In¬ 
gram, Barreen & Co. in order to convince you that no confidence 
ought ever to have been reposed in them, and, that whenever they 
approached me, I ought to have had some men of truth present 
to have shielded me from their combined misrepresentations and 
slanders. I am sure that there cannot be one honest man in 
America, who does not now approve the removal of Ingram, 
Branch and Berreen from my Cabinet. Its harmony was disturbed 
and the public business interrupted by these men secretly entering 
into the intrigues of Mr. J. C. Calhoun. It is positively untrue 
that Ingram and Branch, as reported to you by Gen. Desha, were 
not invited to my Cabinet Council. There never was one to which 
they were not invited, and at which they were not present. It is 
true that I had, and still have, great confidence in Mr. Van Buren 
and Major Eaton; they never have, and I am sure, never will, 
betray it, and it almost seems useless for me, after you have 
viewed the treacherous conduct of Ingram, Branch and Berreen, 
to inform you that they were wholly unworthy of the least degree 
of my confidence, and were the secret agents of J. C. Calhoun, to 
whose interest Gen. Desha was devoted, notwithstanding he still 
knew with what duplicity and hypocrisy Mr. Calhoun had acted 
toward me. I will give you a few facts for your own information. 
You have seen Mr. Calhoun’s Book in which he places before 
the nation the correspondence between him and myself, accom¬ 
panied with his own notes and comments, to mystify it, and be¬ 
wilder and mislead the public mind. You have seen me charged 
by him with having presented my orders on the Seminole Cam¬ 
paign. You have seen him acknowledge (in his book) that it.was 
him and not Mr. Crawford, as was stated in the public journals 
of 1818, that moved my arrest and punishment in the secret Cabinet 
Counsel held on that occasion, and that this acknowledgement is 
made too, after having denied with Gen, Desha (as the General 
informed me) that he ever had made such a motion. You have 
seen published in the same Book, without my consent, my confi¬ 
dence! letter of the 6th of January 1818 to Mr. Monroe and an 
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acknowledgement by Mr. Calhoun, that he read this letter and 
remarked to Mr. Monroe that it was on the affairs of Florida, and 
required his attention and answer. You have perceived in that 
confidential letter that Mr. John Rhea was mentioned as a con¬ 
fidential person through whom Mr. Monroe could, with safety 
communicate to me his wishes, and my promise to execute them 
in sixty days after their receipt, and you have also seen the public 
oiders under which I acted, and they were a Chart Blanch, by 
which, as Mr. Calhoun explained to Governor Bibb, I was au¬ 
thorized to conduct the war as I thought best. My public orders 
were not only thus explained, but Mr. Calhoun, who was in the 
entii e confidence of Mr. Monroe, must have known that Mr. Rhea 
by the instructions of Mr. Monroe, had answered the confidential 
letter to which I have alluded, and fully approved the views I 
therein submitted. It is clear then, that Mr. Calhoun did not know 
I had not transcended my orders; but, on the contrary had fulfilled 
them to a title, and accomplished the secret wishes of Mr. Monroe 
expressed to me through Mr. Rhea who had been pointed out as 
an individual in whom the most implicit confidence might safely 
be reposed. What then can you think of Mr. Calhoun, who was 
capable, after being fully possessed of all this knowledge, and 
whilst, in his letters to me and conversations with my friends, he 
piofessed tue strongest friendship for me, and approbated my con¬ 
duct in the Floridas, of moving in the secret Cabinet Council my 
arrest and punishment, and thus causing the proceedings in con¬ 
gress against me in 1818 and ’19? It is this man of deceptions 
conduct with his vascilating politics and nullification doctrines 
whom Gen. Desha, Ingram, Duff Greene, Berreeen & Co. wish to 
force into the presidential chair and their conduct indicates a de¬ 
termination to prostrate all who will not fall down and worship 
their Idol, but there is consolation in the reflection that theirs is 
not the will of the people, and (unlike themselves) having no mo¬ 
tive to err, are honest, and when informed, will award Justice to 
every man. But the duplicity of Mr. Calhoun did not end with 
the foregoing narration. I came to this city by the advice of my 
friends in 1819 pending the debate in the House'of Representatives 
on the lesolutions of Clay and Cobb and had the fullest and strong¬ 
est confidence in the friendship and support of Mr. Calhoun. In 
the honesty of my own heart, and conscious of the purity of my 
own motives, I confided in Mr. Calhoun’s professions of friendship 
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and approbation of my conduct which I received from all quarters, 
and regarded him high minded and honorable, and could not there¬ 
fore, suppose him capable of duplicity, or hear with patience any 
insinuations against him. When thus innocent of the existence of 
any improper motive, and under the full influence of my confi¬ 
dence in Mr. Calhoun, Mr. Rhea (then a member of congress) 
was sent to me( said by Mr. Monroe) to request that I would burn 
his confidential letter written to me, at the instructions of Mr. 
Monroe, in answer to mine of the 6th of January, 1818. The debate 
having ended in the House and conscious of no wrong in myself 
suspected none in others, I stated to Mr. Rhea that it should be 
burned as soon as I returned home, and accordingly I did burn it, 
although Mr. Lecock had revived the subject in the senate. I 
could not indulge even a suspicion in this request, coming as it 
did from Mr. Monroe through Mr. Rhea, was made to injure me 
by depriving me of the benefit of the testimony contained in this 
letter; for I did believe that should it ever become necessary for 
its contents to be known, neither Mr. Monroe or Mr, Calhoun 
would deny the existence of the facts. I was willing to assume 
any responsibility that the case might require so long as the gov¬ 
ernment would retain for the benefit of my country the advantages 
secured to it by the Seminole Campaign. It is now believed that 
this subject was taken up in the Senate in consequence of the 
secret intrigue of Mr. Calhoun to arrest and crush what he con¬ 
sidered my growing popularity, by counteracting if possible the 
effects which the decisions of the House of Representatives might 
have had on the public mind. But be this as it may, there is surely 
stronger presumptive evidence against Mr. Calhoun than he has 
against Mr. Van Buren in respect to the plots with which he has 
charged him. The burning of this confidential letter or my promise 
that I would burn it, was made known to Mr. Monroe by Mr. Rhea 
and you perceive from the Book of Mr, Calhoun, that the moment 
he is detected in his duplicity by the statement of Mr. Crawford 
(Mr. Rhea’s letter being burned) he acknowledges “that he did 
move for my arrest and punishment” and adds insult to injury by 
writing that I had transcended my ordei*s. Providence has per¬ 
mitted Mr. Rhea to live and see this Book; on reading it, he ad¬ 
dressed a letter to Mr. Monroe verifying all the facts stated in this 
letter on this subject, and has placed in my hands a certified copy 
of the same. In corroboration of his statement I have Judge 
Overton’s certificate stating the existence of said letter which was 
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placed in his hands with other confidential letters when he wrote 
the defense of the executive and his commanding generals on the 
Seminole War, and that this letter was in the proper handwriting 
of Mr. John Rhea and after I returned from Washington in 1819 
I told hiin I had burned it. From this statement of facts you will 
be able to judge, to some extent of the capacity of Mr. Calhoun 
to intrigue, and whether he has not been crying plot, plot, plot, 
when at the same time he has been plotting to disturb the harmony 
of my cabinet, to injure me and prevent the people, who have 
again, contrary to my wishes placed my name before the nation 
for the second election from electing me and to insure his own 
election. If the people, in whose hands I have always been, prefer 
him to me I shall be content. If it be their will, founded on their 
own unabiased judgment, I will with pleasure retreat to my peace¬ 
ful hermitage. It is because Major Eaton would not become the 
suphliant instrument in the hands of Mr. Calhoun and support his 
ambitious views, and Mr. VanBuren, by a laborious attention to the 
duties assigned him has acquired for himself, in connection with 
my administration, an elevated rank for his talents and skill in 
our arrangements with foreign nations, that Ingram, Branch and 
Berreen, operated upon by Mr. Calhoun were intriguing to destroy 
them and injure me. Such injustice I never will countenance nor 
will I ever support an intrigue whose sole object appears to be to 
raise himself on the ruin of others. Regardless of what General 
Desha may choose to say of my predelections, I disclose to you I 
meddle not with elections, I leave the people to make their own 
presidents and my cabinet, as far as I control such matters shall 
not interfere. We have enough to do when we confine ourselves 
to our own proper duties, and whenver in my present cabinet, none 
of whom do I suspect like some of the last, become electioneers 
and thus disturb its harmony they shall receive the same fate 
which has been decreed to others thus circumstanced. 

But I must close for the present with one passing remark in 
reference to the information given “that I had desired Gen. Daniel 
S. Doneldson to support Mr. Burton against Gen. Hall. The latter 
is married to a full cousin of Gen. Doneldson and a favorite niece 
of my dear-Mrs. Jackson, and daughter of a favorite brother whose 
welfare I most sincerely wish. In the election of her husband I 
have no way or manner interfered. 
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This letter is not for publication, but if you think proper, 
you may show it to General Desha, General Doneldson, and Gen. 
Hall and such of your neighbors who may have been imposed upon 
by Gen. Desha’s misrepresentations. 

I am very respectfully, 

Your friend, 

Andrew Jackson. 

D. Burford. . 

Letters of Jacob Faser, Confederate Armorer 

(This series of letters from Jacob Faser, all written in Mobile, are printed 
through the courtesy of Miss Willie D. Halsell, of Itta Bena, Miss.) 

Jacob Faser was German born, as the unusual spelling and 
sentence structure in his letters to his wife indicate. In 1828 when 
he was five years old, his family left Wurtemberg for America. 
On the same ship was the Mentzinger family from near Wurtem¬ 
berg, and at that time the parents planned the future marriage of 
Louisa Elizabeth Mentzinger, less than one year old, and Jacob 
Faser. The Fasers went to Philadelphia, where young Jacob in 
due time was apprenticed to “an artist who worked in metals.” 1 In 
addition to his profession of metal worker, he was so well trained 
as a musician that he played practically any instrument and was 
organist in a Philadelphia church. He moved to Macon, Missis¬ 
sippi, in 1854 with his wife (Louisa Mentzinger) and children, and 
engaged in the gunsmithing business. During the Confederate 
war he was connected with sword and button-molding factories in 
Mobile, Montgomery, and Selma, Alabama, and in Columbus, 
Mississippi. 2 

Shortly after the war began, Faser was employed by James 
Conning of Mobile to work in Conning’s sword factory. Conning 
secured him through a Confederate officer who knew of Faser’s 
skill in metals. 3 That his reputation was more than local was 
evident in an article concerning Faser’s character and ability which 
appeared in the Mobile Register soon after he went to that city. He 
modestly declared that he “was very much surprised to see my 
name so highley Spoken of. . . 
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A number of the letters he wrote from Mobile to his wife have 
been preserved. They contain, among other things, information 
on the prices of food and cloth, advice on paper currency and 
medicines, and incidental remarks concerning his work. Taking 
into consideration his professional skill and experience, it is to be 
regretted that he did not give as detailed information on the manu¬ 
facture of swords as on the prices of sugar, molasses, and other 
supplies. 5 


Mobile June 29/61 

Dear Louisa 

... I have commenced work Yesterday & I think that we 
shall get swords made very soon, another man who is trying to 
make some wanted me as a Partner, but I shalflj stay at present 
where i am, I am hording with a German man, where I pay $16.00 
a Month, & I sleep at Moses Store. I have bot a Cot Mattres 
Piller & Mosketo Barr, wich cost some 7 dollars, I am Now a 
Batchler & I do not like to be one, but I wilflj try it a whilfej 
any how, . . . 

Your Husband 
J Fraser 

Mobile July 14 1861 

Dear Louisa 

. . . David Ward 6 was here last week & I sent word by him 
to tell you that I am well & getting fat, & to telflj you not to send 
any Fruit, as therfej are plenty here, & i have Received some 20 
dollars from Mr Conning, so you st(t) i am not out of Money, I 
am doing Right Well & i think that i can Make plenty Money 
here i have every prospect fore it Mr. Conning i think is pleased 
with me we have More work than we can doe, My Month wilfL 
be up on the 28th & then i wil(%) come up to see You ... 

Your Husband 
Jacob Faser 
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Mobile August 18th 1861 

Dear Louisa 

. . . Mr Kuhl, Shoe maker is here from Macon, as he is going 
back to Macon this evening i concluded to sende You & the 
Children sompething by him, You wil(%) get 1. (71) dollars worth 
of Sausages & 2 dozen Rusks, 2 loaves Rye Bread, 4 loaves twist, 
& one round loafe, & one Package of Candy. 

the Rusks cost 10 cents a dozen, & the Bread cost 40 cents 
the Candey 50 cents, . . . i think it would be welfl) if You would 
preserve all the Peaches you can, & Brandy Peaches & Pickel 
peaches also, put up as much as You can, every thing wil/1) be 
very high & Scarce, .... 

Your Husband 
J. Fraser 

Mobile August 29/61 

Dear Louisa 

I Received Your letter on last Monday with the Measure fore 
Lillys 7 Shoes. . . . the Butter you sent to me I solde. . . . i solde it 
fore 50 cents a Pound i got $7 & 5 cts fore what you sent, the 
shoes i sent cost 75. cts a pair they ask a doller fore them, every 
thing is getting higher, I am glad you put up some Peaches you 
could not have put up too many to preserve as every thing wil(4) 
be very high this winter, i cannot say yet when i wilfl) be home . . . 
we have nothing but Rain & Rain every day i am affraid the 
Cotton crop wilflj be Ruined. . . . 

My love to the Children 

Your Affectionate Husband 

J Fraser 

Mobile October 14th 1861 

My dear Louisa 

I have arrived here safe after a Tiresome ride, the Carrs were 
filled with Sick Soldiers from above & were on their way Home, 
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some had the Tyfoid fever some the Measeis, etc. ... I have In¬ 
quired about the Nigro goods, the sampels are in this letter with 
the price on each, . . . has Kate 8 got we\(\) of the Chills? let me 
hear from you, one of the Workmen in Our Shop gave me a Recipe 
to Cure the Chills, & he says where ever it has bin tried, it has 
never failed to cure, he tolde me to take, Horse Mint, & Golden 
Rod, of equel parts, say a small hand full of each, & Make a strong 
Tea of it, & Just when the Chill is about to come on to drinkn as 
much of the Tea as you can & as warm as you can, then go to Bed 
& cover Yourself warm, he says You wilflj go to an easy Sleep & 
when you awake, insted of haveing a Chill you will have a swet 
& feel right well, i tolde Mr. Henry Ferris 0 about it when he was 
here, & he said when i write to You i should write it down & You 
should sende it to him, & he wil(%) put it in his paper, as quineine 
is so Scarce & so very high it would be a Great help to Man) r a 
Planter & others,. ... 

if You cannot get the Plants in Macon, I wil(%) got it here & 
sende it to you, there is Plenty growing about Mobile, You must 
be careful with the Golden Rod to get the Right Kind’,. , . . i wil(TJ 
get some aney how to sende You, Give my love to the Children, 

Your Husband 
J Faser 

Mobile October 27th 1861 


Dear Louisa 

I Received Your letter and I am sorrey to sefej that the Chil¬ 
dren were sick, I do hope they are all welfl) again. I have inquired 
fore the Jeans in several Stores & could not get it, they said there 
is nonfej in Mobile, & when there was some, the Prise was from 
One dollar & upwards a Yard. ... as fore the Potatoes I do not 
think it worth wile fore you to trouble Yourself about them as 
they are nearly so Cheap here as what they are in Macon. ... I 
have bin unable to gather aney of the herbs Horemint & Golden 
Rod, as it is onley Sundays that I have time to go aney where 
the wether has bin so bad, I wil(%) tel(%) you what they Charge 
fore Indian Collegog here, they Charge two dollars & 50 cents a 
bottle, i would therefore advise you to get it at Dents 10 Store, a 
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half, or a dozen Bottels & if you have to pay $1.75 cts a bottle, . . . 

I Remain Your Affectionate Husband 
Jacob Fraser 


Mobile November 10th 1861 

My Dear Louisa 

I Received Your letter of the 6 inst, ... I have the Gun You 
sent me, I solde it to one of the men in the Shop for 8 dollars, . . . 
that Barrel of Fish i sent You, the same Kind is now selling fox- 
14 to 15 dollars & wilflj stilflj raise higher it owing to the salt 
having raised so high, a sack of Salt cost now 12 dollars & 50. cents, 
Coffee 80, cents a pound, Tea 1,50 to 2,00 dollars a pound, Butter 
50 cts & Eggs are extreemly high, Candels 15 cts a pice, Lard 35 
& 40 cts a pound, Sugar by the Barrel 9 cts a pound & nice Sugar, 
i have a mind to buy a barrel, also a Barrel of Molasses Reboiled, 
was selling the other day at 28 cents the Gallon, what is the price 
of such things in Macon, & let me know whether to buy Groceries 
& what kind, i sefe,) that Collegog has run out in Macon, . . . but 
if You can get in Macon, Doctor Shallenbergers Fever & Ague 
Pills, i would advise You to get a Bottle or two, the price is 
marked 1.50 cts, and, they wilflj cure Fever & Chills, shure, they 
are in small white bottels the directions is wraped arround each 
bottle, the sampel fore the goods you sent i went & bot, thefyj 
had raised since I sent up the sampels & there is but very little of 
it left, now, as not onley negroes ware but Ladies begin to ware it 
now. You wi\(\) finde the Books & Envelopes wraped up in the 
Goods & the Bills of Receit with it, . . . the goods 35 yards cost 
$5.31 cts the Spelling Books 30 cts the two, Envelopes cost 60. 
cts, & 1 dollar tofoj fore sending them. Matches are 10 cts a box 
now, Lampwick is very scarce nearly out. Flower is now worth 
15 dollars a Barrel, & Meat of every Kind Rising, in fact, every 
thing is getftingj higher every day, even Sole leather costs now 
One dollar a pound & Calf Skin is nearly all gonfej, a bar of Soap 
is now 30 to 40 cts a bar brown. Such is the Times now, . . . 

. , . May God Bless You all. 

Your Affectionate Husband 
J Fraser 
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Mobile November 15th 1861 

My Dear Louisa 

... I am . . . pleased to sefej that You have Received the 
Kish 8z that they have turned out so nice, they generally are put 
up with the heads on the Fish, but them i sent You have no heads 
on them, they Cost now very near as much again as what i paid. . . . 
Suger & Molasses is the Cheapest articles here now I can buy . . . 
Tea is worth from $1.50 to 2.00 dollars a Pound, Coffee is now 
One dollar a pound. Flower $15.00 to 16.00 dollars a Barrel, Salt 
is worth about $14.00 a Sack. Potatos Irish are $2.75 cts a Bushel. 
When You give out aney money, do not give out aney Golde or 
Silver, but keep all you can get, if Need Coffee You better get it 
of Grossman 11 what yo(TiJ can, he does not Know it seems what 
Coffee is worth here, i think i shal(%) buy Suger & Molasses while 
it is so Cheap, Beef is 20 cents a pound is Market Eggs 40 cts 
Butter is worth about 60 cents a pound, if i could get Butter & 
Eggs down here would pay very well, ... I intend to ask Conning 
fore higher wages now, as he promised to doe when i commenced 
worke for him as buisines increased he would give me more, but 
so far he has never said a word about it, & i wil(TJ have More or 
quit him, he has now 14 workmen imployed over wich i am Fore¬ 
man, & the lowest wages he pays is $2.00 a day & some get as 
high (as) $3.00 a day, & if i cant get good wages now i dont Know 
when i ever wilfl). . . . 

Your Affectionate Husband 
Jacob Faser 


Mobile November 24th 1861 

My Dear Louisa, 

... I have bot 6 pound of Tea,..at $1.50 cts = a pound, they 
charge now fore the same kind, from two to two dollars and twenty 
five cts = a pound, .... You said You paid Grossman 10 cts for 
2 boxes Matches, herfej it is 10 cts for one box, a pound of Coffee 
cost $1.25 a pound, Brown Soap is 40 cts a bar, liveing here is 
very high here, . . . i am now Bording at another Place & Paying 
$4.00 a week, I just now hird that Joseph Holberg 15 is here, & if he 
is here i wi\(\) send You some Money by him, so that You wilflj 
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not give out Golde or Silver. I have not seen over a 10 cent pice 
since I have bin back herfej again, that is Silver Money, fore a 
dollars worth of dime they pay 10 cts & IS cts fore it, & Bakers 
& Butchers have 10 cents & 5 cents Tickets wich pass for Money, 
seldom You get a 5 cent pice now, I suppose you have hird that 
Fighting has commenced at Pensecola & stilflj fighting, there has 
bin 16 or 17 Killed & wounded on our side, . . . 

Your Affectionate Husband 

Jacob Faser 

NB I wilflj sende You Sixty dollars By Josepfhj Holberg get all 
the Silver or Gold You can fore it, ... 

J Faser 

Mobile December 1st 1861 

My Dear Louisa 

... I have sent one Barrel Sugar fore wich I paid 6 cents a 
pound, there is 273 pounds in the barel & Cost $16 38 cts, and one 
Barel Molasses 41 Gallons at 28 cts — a Gallon Cost $11.98 cts., 
I sent also one Box. . . in wich is 12 half poung packages of Tea & 
Six bottels of olde wine fore Christmus, the Cost for Freight on 
the 2 Barrel & Box was $4f.j00. & 50 cts for hailing to Depo, wich 
I paid, If You can Sell some of the Molasses You can do so if You 
can get 45 or 50 cts a Gallon i dont care if you get more. . . the 
Steam Boats have stoped Runing to New Orleans on account of 
some of them being taken by the Lincoln Gun Boats & that has 
Stoped the boats from Runing between Mobile & New Orleans & 
Now both Suger & Molasses has Raised, so I got Mine in good 
time. I think when You get the Suger & Molasses I shall have 
a very Sweet Family, ... I should have sent a Molasses Spiket 
but you wilOJ have to get one thefrej now, put the Molasses & 
Suger in a Cool place especially the Molasses as it is New & if it 
is put in a warm place it might ferment, i think You can put it in 
the Kitchen, with Mush & Molasses there is no danger of Starveing, 
let me Know if there is any thing that You need as I shal(%) be up 

in three weeks from today when it wilflj be Christmas. 

I spoken to Mr Conning about raising My wages & seems to not 
like to doe it, i asked him if he does not Remember what be 
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promised to do when i commenced to work fore him & at last he 
said he would give me SO cents a day more, now I do think that 
he is very close, i tolde him that I should at least have $25. a 
Month more as that is what i wanted when i went to work fore 
him at first, & now i have bin with (him) 5 Months alredy without 
getting more, so i do not Know wether he wilfU give me over 
50 cents a day more, this Morning i saw one of the Pardners of 
the Maschine Shop, where the Sword bides are made, & had a long 
talk with him, & he is exceedingly anxious fore me to become a 
Partner of the Factory, there is two of them in Company & the 
other one is at Fort Morgan out on the Bay he is a Lieutenant of 
a Company that is stationed there, & is therefore not often in the 
Factory, he is to be up this week & i wilflj see then what arrange¬ 
ment I can make with them, the Partner i was speaking to, said 
that about 21 hundred dollars would be all to make me an equal 
Partner in the Buisines, they (had) a Steam Engine turning lathes 
Smith Shops & two Negros that belongs to the Buisines also, & 
they have plenty work on hand. I tolde him that I had no Money 
to pa}^ in & he said that they could perhaps arrange it so that i 
need not pay the Money Just now, thefyj have severel Contracts 
fore the Government, one Job is to make a Thousand Cavelry 
swords, & if the war c\(o)ts not last long, they wil(JJ have plenty 
other work to doe, they Repair Steamboat Mascheanery & all other 
Kinds of Mascheans, aney how i wilflj see when the other Partner 
comes, i wilflj not act in haste in the matter, but wil(4J have a 
good understanding first, . . . 

Your Affectionate Husband 
J Faser 

Mobile Feby 14th 1862 

Dear Louisa, 

I have a Sack of Potatos & a Sack of Dried Appels, of the 
potatos I did not get so many as i expected they piced out the 
smalest Sack they had, but I think You wil(%) have plenty to 
plant, . . . they cost what there is of them $4,38 cts = & the Dried 
Appels therfej is 36 pound at 9 cts a pound come to $3.24 cts, & 
the Freight on the Rail Road cost me 75 cts. & 25 cts for hailing 
to Depo, i hot the Appels becaus i Know You all like them .... 
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We have had the worst Kind of weather, fore several weeks 
Cold Rains, but today it is warmer but Rain again,. . . I suppose 
You have the News of the Yankies wipping us at Fort Donnelson 
& thefyj have also taken Nashville, . . . We have had no Review 
of the Military on account of the bad weather, but on Satturday 
the 22nd all must turn out, the Governor wilflj Review all the 
Soldiers. 

I think if You could get Gold or Silver for all the Confederate 
Bills by Paying 15 (25?) percent you had better doe so, the Mobile 
Bills are as scarce as Golde & Silver here. ..." 

Your Affectionate Husband 
J Faser 

Mobile March 8th 1862“ 

My Dear Louisa 

Your letters come to hand as also the Tea, & You say that 
the Coffee is Good. . . soon after i bot it, the same coffee they 
asfkjed 75 cts — a pound fore it . . . the Schooner that i sent the 
letter with wich Run the Blockade & went to Havana Returned 
here Yestarday in Safety again, so i think the (letter ?) is in Phila¬ 
delphia by this time the Schooner brought considerable Powder 
also Coffee, Oranges, & Many other Nick nacks, three more 
Schooners are expected in every day, wich were to leave the day 
after the one that arrived here, provided they get in safe ... we 
have quite Stiring times here now, the Soldiers are all leaveing 
Pensecola, & going to Corinth, . . . the Militia had to take their 
place of those that are gon(e), i saw old Titus here again Yestar¬ 
day, but i dont think he wilflj stay here long as there is no more 
whiskey to be had in Mobile, i think the Confederate States have 
joined the Temperance Society, & it has done a gret deal of good 

. we have now More work than we can doe, we sell the Swords 
as fast as we can Make them ... if the Pjaper Money troubles 
You much trade it off fore a Young Nigro, if you can get one, 
or if you can get of Grossman the Mexican dollars he has you can 
p*ive him what he said he would take fore it . . . that is twenty five 

o 

cent on the dollar, give My love to the Children 

Your Affectionate Husband 
J Faser 
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FOOTNOTES 

Among Jacob Faser’s productions were a silver figure of Herman, the 
deliverer of the Germans from the Roman yoke; a bust of himself in gold; 
a biace of pistols for Jefferson Davis; and, what he considered his master¬ 
piece, a sword of finest steel with an elaborately carved silver hilt. This 
information is contained in a clipping in the possession of one of his. grand¬ 
daughters, Mrs. E. M. Murphey, Macon, Mississippi. 

He was elected Mayor of Macon in 1871. As Mayor, and later when 
an alderman and a school trustee, he was prominent in establishing the city 
free school. An unusually devout man, he was a Methodist by faith. Easel- 
died in 1891, his wife in 1897. Their children, as given in the Faser family 
Bible were: Jacob Edward, Emma Virginia, Pamelia, Christian, Catherine 

Matilda, Lily Elfida, William, Joseph Oliver, and Clara Irene. 

* 

3 Macon Beason, December 9, 1932. 

4 Jacob Faser to Louisa, August 4, 1861, Faser Letters, in the possesion of 
Mrs. E. M. Murphey, Macon, Mississippi. 

The Macon Beacon, December 9, 1932, gives an instance of Faser’s ability 
and^ resourcefulness. Conning tried to obtain a pattern for the manufacture 
of “regulation” swords for the Confederacy. While he was encountering 
numerous difficulties, Jacob Faser made the sword. In response to Conning’s 
astonishment, Faser explained that he had made that pattern before the war. 

"Unidentified. 

7 0ne of Jacob Faser’ daughters.. 

8 Another of his daughters. 

•Henry Ferris was editor of the Macon Beason, of which his grandson is the 
present editor. 


10 Dent's drug store, owned by Dr. Hutchinson Dent. 

Henry Grossman, a cousin of Jacob Fraser, owned a grocery store. 

'^Joseph Holberg owned a school, the Calhoun Institute, at Macon. 

“This letter is in the possession of Mrs. R. E. V. Yates of Macon who 
is a granddaughter of Jacob Faser. 
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Letters of Major W. J. Mims, C.S.A. 

(These letters of Major W. J. Mims, C.S.A., are printed by the permission 
of his grandson, Glover Moore, Assistant Professor of History, Mississippi 
State College. Major Mims was Captain of Company G 43rd Alabama In¬ 
fantry and later promoted to Major, which rank he held until the end of the 
war. Company G, was a Jefferson County Company.) 

William Jemison Mims was born in Autauga County, in south 
Alabama, April 10, 1834. When he was a small boy his parents 
moved to Dallas County, and here he received his schooling at the 
Summerfield Academy. At the age of sixteen he was teaching in 
Perry County, and used his earnings to attend the University of 
Alabama and Emory and Henry College in Virginia. He then 
entered the practice of law, first at Talladega and later at Autauga- 
ville. At the latter place he met and married Miss Kathleen De 
Jarnette, the daughter of a prominent planter. 

Around 1860 Major Mims moved with his wife to Jefferson 
County to live on a newly purchased plantation at the foot of Red 
Mountain. Early in 1862, after the outbreak of the War Between 
the States, he raised a company of the hardy yeomanry of Jeffer¬ 
son County, and it was mustered into the service of the Confedera¬ 
cy as Company G, Forty-third Alabama infantry, with him as 
captain. His command was at first attached to the Army of Ten¬ 
nessee but was transferred to Virginia after the Battle of Chicka- 
mauga. Before the close of the war he was promoted to the rank 

of major. 

After the war, Major Mims returned to Jefferson County, 
where he was to spend most of the remainder of his life on his 
farm. He was a staunch Democrat and was at one time tax col¬ 
lector of the county. His death occurred in 1891. The following 
letters are part of a collection in the possession of Major Mims 
daughter, Mrs. Glover Moore, of Birmingham, In editing the let¬ 
ters I have tried to select only those which would be of historical 
interest and have omitted many passages dealing with purely per¬ 
sonal matters. 
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Mobile 
June. 23-1862 

My Dear Wife 

I am off or will be as I telegraphed you as are the whole regt 
(except sick) for Chattanooga henceforth you may look to hear 
from me with intense & almost breathless anxiety, as we will be 
m the midst of stirring scenes, & there will be great occasion for 
y°ui constant <&; fervent prayers. I would like some more shirts 
if you can get the linen I want them longer, & more socks as fine 
as they can be made, and if you can procure the linsy the over 
shirts, fix them all up as neatly as you, can and await my orders, 
the gray pairs too may be held subject to my order I will try & 
have Daguerreotype taken to morrow or in Montgomery & send 
to you I like change of climate as the weather here to day is very 
hot, though heretofore very pleasant. Charles has measels, just 
broke out this morning I leave him with W. L. Baker who will 
have him attended to. When he gets home you must not let him 
expose or work for some time except lightly about house. I will 
write again soon. My love to all Yr Affec Hus 

W. J. Mims 

Write to Chattanooga Col Grades Regt 


Camp Grade 
July 25th 1862 

My Dear Wife 

I wrote you day before yesterday acknowleding the receipt 
of another of your ever welcome letters I now have an opportunity 
of writing by Sergeant James M. Ware who has been elected 
Lieutenant in Capt J. C. Monroes company. I have not much to 
write except that I am still well and-still busy, improving I think 
slowly in my duties as captain, yet much troubled that many of 
my men are sick and that two have died and five left without 
leave. These things are enough to discourage any man of any 
sort of sympathy or sensibility, the sick in tents are not as well 
cared for as I think they should be, yet I can not relieve them, 
what little I have is always at their disposal yet this is not much. 
I feel more deeply for them than any one knows of yet I can assist 
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them-but little, and then in addition to these anxieties and the 
perplexities and harrassments of business there is the deep solicitude 
I feel for you my dear sweet wife and our pure innocent little 
babies (you must not yourself shed tears when I tell you that I 
have this instant wiped them from my own eyes) I do love to 
think of you of your pure and generous heart and your forgiving 
disposition, and your devotion to an unworthy husband. . . . 

(Letter from Major Mims to the brother of two deserters) 


Camp Gracie 
July 25th 1862 

Mr___-___ 

Dr Sir 

It becomes my painful duty to communicate to you the 

fact that your brothers - &- m 

company with Thos. H. ---F- M—-- - 

and A T _-_—__, left their company night before 

last under circumstances which lead to the belief that they have 
deserted the Service. If I had found them dead in their tents 
I could not have been more surprised, could not have been more 
grieved I am not aware that a harsh word was ever spoken to 
either of them, and I do not remember that your brothers or 

were ever sick a day. I regarded them as 
amongst the most reliable men and best soldiers in my company, 
always ready & prompt, clever, substantial, men: quiet and un- 
obstrusive in their manners, yet in an evil hour they were betrayed 
into an act which, your own good sense must tell you, will if 
persisted in render them miserable for life and entail a reproach 
upon their families which will be visited upon them to the thiid & 
fourth generations. You are probably aware that an act has been 
passed by congress making it the duty of sheriffs to arrest all 
soldiers known to be absent without leave, and we have ordeis 
from head quarters requiring one private or noncommissioned offi- 
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cer from each company to be sent home after members . . ... (re 
mainder of letter missing) 1 


Camp Gracie 
July 28, 1862 

My Dear Wife 

I am here back to camps safe & sound not shot in a single 
place, though I stood upon the banks of the Tennessee River and 
looked quietly upon many yankees, and even bathed in plain view 
of them, they being upon the opposite side, some five Hundred 
yards, in range however of our guns, and we in range of theirs, 
you must not suppose however that I have grown rash, for we 
have with the Feds a little private or rather public & official 
understanding that our Picketts are not to fire upon each other 
so long as each shinnys on his own side. We eye each other 
pretty closely however, and sometimes a soldier swims across from 
one side to the other. I had the pleasure of saluting Lt Col. Kell 
of Ohio who brought over the wife of a Southern Captain under 
flag of truce. We had no conversation however save the ordinary 
salutatory. I escorted the lady Mrs Capt Bostwick to the house 
of a friend near two miles the way we went. She had her servant, 
a negro man with her, was very chatty intelligent and pleasant, 
and seemed a true woman. She is right in the midst of them taking 
care of her property Says the officers generally treat her with 
much courtesy and protect her property except what they need in 
supporting their army. They have pretty much eaten out that 
country, burned many fences and cut down much green corn. I 
never want you to remain with them I would rather loose 40 times 
what we have than have you subject to the tender mercies of an 
insolent foe I am in hopes however it may never fall to your lot 
to have such surroundings. They make every body take the oath 
except the women, and when they the women are too violent and 
show too much length of tongue they imprison them. Tell our 
dear little Mamy that her Pa has seen & watched yankees away 
off from her, and in the still hours of the night when she and her 


l At least some of the men in question later returned to their post of duty 
as there are references to them in later letters. Names are omitted in order 
not to offend the descendants of the men. 
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little buddy & sissy and Ma were all asleep, possibly some of you 
dreaming of me tell her though when she gets on her little knees 
to pray she must ask God to let her Pa come back to live with 
her & her Ma and little bud & sisy and our folks at home, & then 
be a good girl Kiss the babies give love to all & write often to your 
, devoted husband W J Mims 

Clinton T enn 

Aug 11 1862 

My Dear Wife 

I wrote you from Knoxville but fear you did not get it as I 
franked it, & have since learned that officers are not entitled to 
this privilege. We are now in Anderson Co Tenn 18 miles from 
Knoxville on road to Cumberland Gap. I know not what move¬ 
ments are ahead but have just learned from Col. Gracie that we 
leave here to morrow night. Our Gens are concentrating tremen¬ 
dous forces on line from Chattanooga to Knoxville & I dare say 
some forward movement is contemplated I think into Ky & proba¬ 
bly toward Nashville. I understand that 28 Ala Regt is at Chatta¬ 
nooga, having reached there since we left. I am sorry I can not 
inform you more definitely about future movements. We have 
only one tent fly to the company only 12 cooking utensils to com¬ 
pany besides officers messes this includes mess pan (tin pan) & 
water bucket. I stood the march here very well though many 
fell out of ranks. My company is very much reduced by sickness. 
I have lost four from deaths & fear Jno. Ross at Montgomery will 
die, then counting the _s I have lost 20 from desertions 


s As there were only about a hundred men in the company, this was a 
high percentage of desertions for so early a stage in the war. However, 
slaves comprised only a small part of the population of Jefferson County. 
Most of the members of the company were doubtless non slaveholders who 
had little to fight for. Many of them were illiterate and came from the 
mountains and backwoods. Then, too, it was often hard to draw the line 

between a patriot and a deserter. There was the case of B... 

of the 43rd Alabama, He often deserted in order to visit his home, yet when 
he was in the ranks there was no more valiant soldier. On one occasion he 
would kave been shot for desertion had not Major Mims interposed to save 
his life. (For a general discussion of desertion in the war see E. Eonn, 
Desertion During the Civil War , New York, 1928 and B. Martin, Desertion of 
Alabama Troops from the Confederate Army, New York, 1932.) 
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We cannot leave here to morrow night with more than 25 men I 
i econ. One other company is smaller, & two others yet same size 
regiment. This is a pleasant country so far as climate and water 
aie concerned. There is hardly, a mean drop of water in this 
region of country We get Home vegetables too green corn &c 
Corn is excellent, through here, but we are afraid to go out too 
fai on account of union bushwhackers. 3 Phill is very handy very 
good cook when he has a chance. I hope Charles is better. We 
owe Charles $10, which I will try & pay pretty soon. As it is 
now about time for Battalion drill I must close You may indeed 
look out anxiously hereafter to hear from me as we are in # my 
opinion entering upon an active campaign and I may never see 
you again but you must pray fervently for my spiritual welfare 
and also that I return to you again, but should I not feel that you 
will set them a pious example and look well to their morals as 
also to then manners which can only be moulded properly by the 
right sort of society Should I fall you must live with your Ma, 
and do the best you can, economising & trying to pay all our debts 
mine and yours, as I would rather my children live poor than that 
they should have the sneers of people whom their father owed & 
had not paid, the drum was beat. I must now go May God bless 
you all and the writer. My love to all. WYite often & direct to 
Knoxville. 

Yr Affec Husband. W. J. Mims 

October 27th 1862 4 

My dear wife 

You will doubtless be surprised to hear of our “grand ske¬ 
daddle from Lexington Ky & that I am now within six miles of 
Strawberry Plains on East Tenn. & Va R.R. which brings me near 


In East Tennessee, where there were few slaves, most of the people 
were loyal to the union and very hostile to the Confedracy. Sniping at 
Confederate soldiers was a favorite pastime with the mountaineers of this 
section, who were dubbed “bushwhackers” by the Confederates, 

In the late summer and fall of 1862, Confederate armies led by Braxton 
Bragg and E. K. Smith invaded Kentucky and captured Lexington and 

Frankfoot. Southern hopes ran high, but the Confederates soon withdrew 
to East Tennessee. 
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two Hundred miles nearer my dear family & home. I wrote you 
but one letter from Lexington & have no idea that it reached you, 
as I learn almost every package was captured. I assure you I have 
seen ups & downs since I wrote you. I have felt the fatigues, 
hungers & thirsts incident to forced marches. I have eat bread 
without beef & beef without bread & some meals have been passed 
without either. We have become familiar with green corn & 
parched corn, & sometimes we have had plenty of bread & meat 
and no cooking utensils. Still in the midst of all thanks to a 
gracious Providence I have not really suffered and have not been 
reported on the sick list .... have been at times a little disordeied, 
from too luxurious living at Lexington at other times from too 
much green beef, yet my health has all the time been about as it 
was at home. I have suffered more from a want of change in rai¬ 
ment than any thing else, it has been three weeks yesterday since 
we left Lexington. We reached here day before yesterday and 
during that time I changed clothes but once, about two weeks ago, 
and I have only partially changed now as I have lost part of my 
wardrobe which reduces me to one pr drawers I have on bor¬ 
rowed ones and Phil is now about washing mine. My clothes 
were with the wagons which were sent out ahead of us, a tre¬ 
mendous train loaded with Quartermaster Commissary & ord 
nance stores, guns leather &c. Our evacuation of Kentucky is as 
mysterious yet as it was unexpected to us at the time. No one 
seems to understand it not even Genl E. K. Smith, as I learn fiom 
good authority that preparations were made for the retreat before 
Genl Smith had been advised that such were Genl Braggs inten¬ 
tions. ... I feel much sympathy for the secession people of the 
state who had been much oppressed by the Federals & who made 
such decided demonstrations of joy at our arrival that they will 
now be probably imprisoned & robbed* of every thing they have 
on earth. ... I was delighted with the country around Lexington, 
as also with the citizens the whole region abounds in bacon, corn, 
wheat hogs sheep, and the finest cattle & horses you ever looked 
at, I frequently thought while there that after the war if anything 
was left us to travel on how delighted I should be to take you there 
with our blessed little group and spend a month or two. I know 
you would be perfectly delighted with the country & especially 
with the fine milch cows. I think I shall never look upon the 
red heifer” again with the same pride I used to. The citizens too 
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partake very much the nature & character of the country they live 
in they are a plain, open hearted, unassuming, fat, hearty, well 
fed people even people in very moderate circumstances live in 
better style than our rich people, good houses & comfortable fix¬ 
tures, all of which they enjoy without ostentation. The ladies 
(I mean the “rebel” portion as they call themselves & us) were 
very frank & social, and warm in their greetings and earnest in 
their endeavors to make themselves agreable and us comfortable 
& happy. The union portion however were icy & distant. I do not 
know that I spoke to a union woman while there they seemed to 
want no part nor lot with us. Well you will probably wish to 
know my opinion as to the prevailing sentiment in the state on 
the great Revolution now distracting the country and I hardly 
know how to answer the question. For they have been so be¬ 
trayed & duped by designing politicians & so long under federal 
rule and so apprehensive that the South cannot hold the state that 
they are very slow & timid in expressing their opinions. I think 
the southeastern portion, the mountain counties near Cumberland 
Mountain are unsound to the core worse than East Tenn. but the 
Blue grass region I think would be with us if they had a fair 
chance though even there & especially in the towns there are many 
incorrigible union men, women & children, & more in the country 
than I like. Upon the whole I liked Ky so much that I would 
have been very much averse to leaving the state but for the fact 
that I could neither contrive a letter home nor get one from there, 
and while feasting in Lexington the garden spot of the world on 
the fat things of the land I was more homesick than I have ever 
been since I left home .... 


Strawberry Plains (East Tennessee) 

Apl 16 1863 

My Dear Wife 

.... (Major Mims alludes to the possibility that he may be 
killed during the course of the war.) I drop these suggestions 
for you in case I should not live to manage for you. You know 
my views about debts &c. Be prudent & economical untill you 
get out of debt, then buy you good conveyance, furnish your house 
well, have comfortable fixtures of every description, always re¬ 
membering the importance of educating our children of impressing 
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early upon the little girls the beauty of modesty chastity & holi¬ 
ness. Cultivate charity towards them, the servants & the world. 
Should you marry again do not marry a man of bad morals no 
matter what his position in society, but marry an honest, sensible 
man and one of tried integrity Above all trust in God & look to 
him for succour in every hour of darkness & adversity. God in 
his mercy spare us to meet again, to enjoy peace, in our delightful 
household, & save us & ours in. Heaven. Kiss babies, & give love 
to white & black. Yr affec Hus W. J. M 

(Major Mims to his wife) 


(East Tennessee) 

June 6 1863 

. . . . No enemy are near us so far as I know, unless there be 
an occasional bushwhacker lurking near our Pickett lines for the 
purpose of picking one off or of ascertaining the location of our 
chain of posts, there are Camp rumors that one or two picketts 
were shot a night or two since, also that one or two were enticed 
from their posts by the arts of designing women, & then shot or 
captured by bushwhackers lying in ambush, the latter rumors 
seem best authenticated as they were communicated to me by 
Col Moody. I hardly think a union woman could be invested 
with such personal charms as to woo me successfully for a moment 
from the post of duty to the treacherous embrace. Appropos’ of 
this subject I will state as matter of history that female virtue if 
it ever existed in this Country (East Tennessee) seems now almost 
a perfect wreck. Prostitutes are thickly crowded through moun¬ 
tain & valley, in hamlet & city. I suppose the influence of the 
armies has largely contributed to this state of things, as soldiers 
do not seem to feel the same restraints away from home, which, 
at home, regulated their intercourse with the gentler sex, and the 
females on their part being subjected to this unrestrained inter¬ 
course & more exposed to temptation, now frequently yield, prosti¬ 
tuting themselves to the basest lusts. The demoralizing influence 
of the army in this respect is one of the greatest evils of the war, 
and our section has suffered most severely, as the war has been 
upon our own territory. Do not understand me however as making 
a sweeping charge against the females of this section Some of them 
are as chaste as ice & pure as snow, & could never be contaminated 
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by contact with the army. I am moreover inclined to the opinion 
that the poorer classes here were never as virtuous as in our more 
southern latitude where slavery abounds to a greater extent. ... 

Chicamauga Station 5 * * 8 
Oct 12 1863 

My Dear Kate 

I wrote you on yesterday, but I have now such an excellent 
opportunity of writing, that I cannot resist the temptation. Lieut 
Moncrief promises me that he will go by & see you, he is detached 
from his Company to Walker County to hunt deserters. I am 
anxious for Mr. Turner 0 to buy us a few more Sheep, and think 
he can get them from Tom Williams. If he fails there he may get 
some from Isaac Sadler I prefer yews, and would rather have them 
not too old. I guess he can get them for 10 or 12 dollars probably 
a little less, would like to have 15 or 20 head, good jeans is now 
worth 25$ pr yard in Atlanta as I am informed so you see the 
importance of the investment Tell him to tell Tom Williams he 
must let me have a few any how he can at the same time make 
arrangements to have our hides tanned when the Beeves are killed 
But as I stated in my last we want all the leather, paying him so 
much pr lb. for tanning. Lest you should not get my last, I will 
say again, If we have any male cattle large enough for beef beside 
the oxen they had better be killed too, for we have not meat enough 
for next year and if we save them the Government will press. I 
would like to save the bull if he promises to be any account other¬ 
wise let him slide too. You need not make me any coat as I have 
bought a good one I am sorely in need of socks however, and 
must have one good pair of pants. Did Mr Turner see Wash 
Hawkins about renting the land next to our Earle field. I would 
like for you to kill a he goat or two & send their hides to tan yard, 
for shoes for you and Bettie & children. . . . 


5 Major Mims, who at this time was a captain, participated in the Battle 
of Chickamauga, Colonel Y. M. Moody, commanding the Forty-third Ala¬ 

bama Regiment, stated in his report of September 26, 1863 that “Captains 

Mims, Shepherd, and Du Bose, and Lieutenant Watters, commanding Com¬ 
pany E, were with me during the entire action, and proved themselves most 
efficient officers/’— The War of the Rebellion : A Compilation of the Official 
Records of the Union and Confedrate Armies, Series I, Vol. XXX, Part II, p. 424. 

8 Mr. Turner was the Mims’ overseer. 
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Chickamauga Station 
Oct 17th 1863 

My Dear Wife, 

I was much gratified & delighted two or three days since at 
receiving two letters from you, in the same envelope one of which 
was written at Walnut Hill, the other at Red-Mountain, and I 
must here assure you that though your letters are interesting to me 
throughout, yet there is no feature connected with them which 
gives me so much substantial pleasure, as the pure Christian spirit 
and simple faith in God which pervades them. You have no idea 
how I rejoice to know that you do not put your trust in an arm 
of flesh, but in our Heavenly Father who alone is able to succour 
us in our extremities. I am not as faithful as I should be, though 
I believe so far as morals are concerned the revolution and my 
army association has not changed me much though if my morality 
were twice as good it could not save me, in the absence of re¬ 
generation, and purification through faith in Christ. 7 I was also 
gratified to hear that you had enjoyed your tripps both to Autauga 
& Perry, and was a little amused at your complaints against my 
punctuality in writing, and your reminder of my promise to write 
twice a week. You must remember that for three or four weeks 
I was continually on the march, and that our chances of writing 
are quite bad on such marches, and beside this even if we had 
facilities for writing on such tripps, we rarely have an opportunity 
of mailing a letter. You say I accused you of growing cold & 
negligent. I do not remember that my language was so strong, if 
so I must beg your forgiveness for the insinuation did you great 
injustice, though all jesting aside you must admit that you treated 
my first invitation to visit me rather lightly, and gave Fanny 
Shelby the preference of course this nettled me a little for the time, 
and made me quite unhappy untill your next came to hand breath¬ 
ing anew a spirit of devotion, which quite reassured me. You ask 
me for my views of the war, our prospects &c. and say I have a 
better opportunity of judging of matters than, those at home. This 
is hardly the case to the extent you suppose, as you have always 
the same frequently better opportunities of keeping up with the 


7 Major Mims was reared in the Methodist faith but in later life joined 
the Episcopal Church. 
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history of our own department even, than we have. You know I 
am not hopeful as some, and cannot always see sunshine ahead as 
some men can. I will not now however undertake to give you my 
views, but will simply say that I am fearful our independence is as 
yet by no means established, and the fury of the storm far from 
spent. 8 The battle of Chickamauga has decided nothing except 
in so far as it has given renewed evidence of the superior 
valor and soldierly qualities of our troops, and in so far as it 
has foiled the plans of one vast campaign of invasion. Our 
losses in killed and wounded I fear are quite as heavy as that 
of the enemy, we of course were gainers in prisoners & captured 
stores and guns. Unfortunately for our army the officers and 
men have not the unbounded confidence in Gen Bragg, which is 
so necessary to arrouse enthusiasm. I understand that while the 
President was here many of the Gens, including Lieutenant General 
Hill & Maj Gen. Buckner (now a Corps Commander) signed a 
written request to His Excellency asking him to relieve this army 
of Gen Bragg. I do not think however, the President as yet has 
done so. I hardly know who would be more capable to discharge 
such responsible duties than Bragg, though he is clearly not the 
man for the place. I question whether Longstreet has the genius. 
I think it almost certain that neither Hill nor Buckner have. Gen 
Joe Johnston seems not to enjoy the Presidents full confidence, 
and Gen Beauregard you know hardly sustained the reputation 
of a great field officer either at Shiloh or Mannassas. The truth 
is if we have any Great leader beside Gen Lee, we dont know who 
he is. We have a score of good Executive officers, who can manage 
a corps, division or Brigade, when they have some master mind to 
direct and lay off the work, but men of sufficient genius and ca¬ 
pacity to command a large army, plan, campaign, and anticipate 
and thwart the purposes of an adversary are scarce indeed, it re- 
quiies combination, rarely found in one person. I mention this 
unfortunate condition of our army as matter of history and that 
you may not expect too much of us. I would say much to you 
if I could see you that I cannot write as it would consume much 
paper and much of your time in reading, and would not be worth 
any thing, though it might do well enough for a chimney corner 


Major Mims had been strongly opposed to secession, and he was never 
optimistic about the South’s chances of victory. 
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chat of a long winters night when I had nothing to do but hear 
myself chat & you nothing to do save to nod, listen, & knit by 
turn. Let us hope this old fashioned family fireside chat will come 
off before long, and that your Ma and our three little ones will be 
there to take & hear their part in the conversation. I am sorry 
to hear of Milly’s continued ill health You can get Mrs. Downey 
to work on her if you have a chance, and be sure that you give 
the Old Lady’s prescription a fair chance and see that Milly carries 
them out to the letter. I certainly think there must be some 
remedy, if we could only reach it. As to meat, I can only regret 
the scarcity during the next year, the negroes however must be 
reasonable and consider that it is not because I did not try to 
provide for them. We had a fine stock of hogs, and were taking 
every possible care of them when an epidemic struck them, and 
killed I think the best half. If any of the gilts that Mr Turner 
intended killing are with pig I do not want them killed untill after 
they have pigs & wean them, the hogs must be fed high and kept 
as late as possible. As to hiring the negroes, we would then have 
to sell everything we have for Confederate money, which if it 
continues to depreciate would be worth nothing or scarcely any¬ 
thing in 6 months. We had much better give some man the farm 
& use of the negroes untill after the war. Beside what would we 
live on. You know we have many to feed and few to hire, so the 
chief burden would still rest upon us as we could not hire the 
majority of mouths and we would have no assurance that any 
one else would feed our negroes any better than we would, we 
will not increase our force by hiring hands but we must keep 
what we have in order to keep the others up and keep the place 
from going to wreck. As for the spinning Adds woman should 
spin exclusively for the firm so should old Aunt Katie, and your 
house negroes and Betties spin for you respectively. If Bettie is 
not willing to this and you cant do otherwise put Bill in Marthas 
place, and make Martha spin, or Mary Ann, which ever is best and 
you clothe your family and negroes and let Bettie do same and 
have no firm spinning about it, unless such as may. be necessary 
for plow lines &c which old Aunt Katie can do. My notion is to 
make every thing spin that can turn a wheel, and now is the time 
to commence, it must be done, there is no help for it, and if it cant 
be effected without punishment this remedy must be applied. We 
have been fooling about this thing for near two years while other 
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families have been clothing themselves and making cloth for mar¬ 
ket. I think probably Mr Turner by seeing Mr Ross may be able 
to buy some pork hogs from him at SOc per lb by seeing him right 
away. Tell him to go and see or if he can from any body let him 
do so, right away. Get them for less if possible or if he sees much 
come out in the hogs, then let him pay more if he cannot do better. 
I hope the beef are fat enough now, I mean the oxen. When you 
kill them see that they do not go off too fast. I fear our meat was 
wasted or stolen last year, look well to your locks, and if we cant 
buy any more meat then, the negroes that work must eat a little 
and those that dont, go into the smoke house twice a week and take 
a smell. . . . As to clothing I will not need coat & vest, one pair of 
pants do for present, socks badly needed, as I am now & for several 
days been without any thing of the sort. I get along quite well 
yet it looks badly to see a Capt without, especially when on de¬ 
tached service at Post, associated with punctilious Commissaries 
& A. Q. Mos. I did want to give you a long account of how I 
passed these rainy nights, my trials vexations, and drenchings, but 
I have written nearly all the sheet up. I hope you and our dear 
little ones will continue well-that little Laura will soon get through 
teething, and little hard headed buddy will soon have the pleasure 
of taking her by the hand and leading her all about the yard. I 
am glad our little Mamy is such a nice little girl and hope she will 
soon be able to write her Pa. sure ’nough letters, what did the Kin 
in Perry think of them. Give my warmest thanks to Althea for 
the hat, tell your Ma to write soon, and Jim to see how many nails 
he can get from school house & cellar, house must be covered. 
Kiss babies Give love to all and may God bless us & grant we 
soon meet. 


Yr Devoted Husband W. J. Mims 
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Dandridge (East Tennessee) Feby 6th 1864® 

My Dear Wife, .... we had some very disagreeable episodes to 
Camp life since I wrote you. When I sat down to this letter our 
brigade was just in from the execution of one of the 43rd Ala who* 
was enlisted by Capt Prince last winter at Demopolis afterwards 
deserted and joined the enemy and was some weeks since captured 
by our men in Federal uniform. The guard which shot him was 
detailed 'from our regiment and commanded by Lt Comegys, the 
Brigade formed two sides of a square the prisoner closely guarded 
followed behind the wagon bearing his coffin, which was laid near 
his grave. The prisoner after shaking hands with a courier and 
saying some words to him probably sending some parting words 
to dear loved ones, was bound, both hands tied behind him, then 
blindfolded and made to kneel upon the ground, just in rear of 
his coffin, when the command, Guard! ready, aim, fire was given, 
& the report of the volley heard which had sent this unfortunate 
man into eternity. He was a stranger to me, and I daresay had 
not a friend in the regiment, there seemed little if any sympathy 
for him. Yet he was a human being, a fellow creature, probably 
a better man than many of us who witnessed his execution, he may 
have had a mother or sister or perchance a wife whose souls have 
been wrung with grief by his unhappy fate. I could not repress a 
feeling of pity for the poor convict as I saw him slowly forced to 
this feast of blood and death prepared for him by inexorable mili¬ 
tary law'. I thought of the poor thief upon the cross, and could 
not resist an inclination to offer up a feeble yet I hope earnest 
petition for his future, that God would have mercy upon his soul. . . 


°After the Battle of Chickamauga, General Archibald Grade’s Brigade, 
which included the Forty-third Alabama Infantry Regiment, marched with 
Eongstreet into East Tennessee to participate in the campaign against Knox¬ 
ville. December 14, 1863, the Forty-third Alabama took part in the engage¬ 
ment at Bean’s Station, Tennessee, where Grade was wounded. Eventually 
Gracie and his brigade were odrered to the Richmond and Petersburg lines, 
under General Beauregard. This accounts for Major Mims’ presence in East 
Tennessee and Virginia during the latter part of the war. See War of the- 
Rebellion : Official Records , Series I, Vol. XXXI, Part I, p. 534. 
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Camp 43rd Ala Regt. 

Brabsoms Ferry French Broad, Feby 18/64 

My Dear Wife, 

I have nothing new -for you, yet as I understand that Maj 
Nash, formerly of the 41st Ala leaves for Alabama this evening 
and that he goes through Elyton 10 I have concluded to write you 
that I am well and doing as well as one, not permanently in winter 
quarters, and in the midst of freezes, winds and snows, could be 
expected to do. Untill a few days back we have had most delight¬ 
ful weather for the season of the year. Now the ground is frozen 
and getting white with snow. I think however unless the weather 
moderates we will hardly have much snow, as it is exceedingly 
cold. I am rather better off than I would otherwise be as I am 
acting Field Officer, and sleep with Col Jolly who has a good bed 
tick well filled with straw and a plenty of blankets, beside a good 
tent & tent fly. The Company Officers for each company have a 
fly, and the men stretch blankets, construct temporary sheds & in 
this way do pretty wejl. We have an abundance of fuel—forest 
trees of every size, shape, and description, and a fair supply of 
axes, and as we have but little to do in the way of duty you may 
rest assured we have rousing fires, it is indeed a beautiful & cheer¬ 
ful sight to see our Camp fires brightly blazing at night. ... We 
have orders to hold ourselves in readiness to move at moment's 
notice yet we may not move in several days, and as the weather 
is so severe, I hope we will not. . . . 


Green(e)ville E. T. (East Tennessee) 

March 17th 1864 

My Dear Wife, 

I came up here on yesterday as witness in a case of desertion, 
but as the party to be tried, had been summoned to appear before 
the Bar of God, the case was stricken from the records of the 
Military Court. We had a very cold disagreeable day for travelling, 
in fact, in our country we rarely have in midwinter such intensely 
cold weather—hanging from the water-tanks and raceways could 


10 The Mims plantation was located close to Elyton, which was then the 
county seat of Jefferson County. 
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be seen i(ci)cles of unusual size to one living in a more southern 
clime. ... It would distress you to pass through this country and 
see how the people have been robbed & stripped of every thing. 
One cannot forsee how many families are to live, both armies have 
devastated & plundered, neither army even sparing its friends, in 
many very many instances even our own soldiers have taken aye 
stolen the last horse or mule, and left families without even one 
animal to make crop for another year. The result is one in passing 
through the country rarely sees any preperations for another year. 
God only knows what will come of all this. Unless He feeds them 
as He did the vast hosts of Israel as they journeyed through the 
wilderness, how can they subsist? Yet we cannot expect this, as 
he no longer manifests his power by the working of miracles,—Of 
one thing however we may be sure if we put our trust in him he 
will in no wise cast us off. Let us then not trouble ourselves un¬ 
necessarily about these temporal afflictions. ... 


Camp 43rd Ala March 25th 1864 

My Dear Wife, .... (At the conclusion of a long letter Major 
Mims praises the culinary skill of Mortimer Jordan’s faithful ser¬ 
vant, Nelson. 11 He tells how on one occasion he sat for hours 
and watched) old Nelse work away on an old beef shank, from 
which he was trying to extract what he was pleased to term beef 
soup, and the longer he boiled the clearer the water seemed to 
grow, in fact it was so innocent of anything like grease, that it 
verily seemed clear enough for boiling a linenbosomed shirt. Yet 
Nelse, nothing daunted, worked away, as imperturbable as the 
shank he worked on, now he would step aside, fumble into an old 
haversack, bring out a handful of salt, then into another bag bring 
out a little sage, again a few pods of red pepper, then a little 
batter, then a few dumplings & occasionally an onion, untill finally 
he announced the soup ready, and every one making for his tin 
cup, pounced upon the fosil remains of this antediluvian ox, as 
greedily as a panther upon his prey. We forced the nauseous com¬ 
pound down, but upon the same principle that Johnny Myers did 
the hominy, only his was the compulsion of a parent, ours of 


J1 The Mortimer Jordan mentioned here was the father of Captain Morti¬ 
mer Jordan, Alabama’s World War hero. 
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hunger, for it sustained pretty much the same relation to genuine 
beef soup, that dish water or slops does to genuine coffee. Speak¬ 
ing of old Nelse, I have thought frequently that he never seems 
in all his glory, except when working on an old beef bone, that a 
well fed dog would disdain to gnaw, he works on it late at night,, 
and long before early dawn, he never tires, never grows impatient,, 
and his resources of ingredients with which to temper season or 
flavor seem never failing, and when he gets everything under full 
head of steam, he seats himself at convenient distance, and seems 
to contemplate the boiling, incongruous mass, with that feeling 
of self-satisfaction and complacency, with which a cultivated. 
Epicure regards the most delicate or savoury viand. He doesent 
seem half so well pleased with himself, when boiling a nice ham, 
or baking a plump, well turned fowl. I could write you much 
more but have not time. Kiss babies, give love to all, and may 
God bless us all and our loved country Yr affec hus W. J. Mims 


Near Bristol Va 

Camp 43rd Regt. Ala Vol.s, 

Apl. 2nd, 1864 

My Dear Wife, .... You speak of the (Confederate) pressing 
agents. You must try and beg off from them, as we have really 
not half the stock we need. I understand the agent, impressing 
wagons to haul wheat, admitted to Dr. Prince, that he had no 
authority to press the teams, and that when objection was made- 
and his authority questioned he pressed no teams near Jonesboro,, 
this may not have been the agent who wrote you the note, but 
they certainly have the same instructions, so he either mistook his 
orders or wrote you a palpable falsehood, that is if the Jonesboro, 
agent was correct. I think some of the neighbors, who were im¬ 
posed on, should see Dr Prince, get the facts from him, and if the 
Officer acted without proper authority report him to the authori¬ 
ties. I have seen enough of the military to know, that they will 
oppress citizens on all occasions, unless they ascertain their rights, 
and assert them, no man should yield an inch to them. I mean 
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when they usurp authority. Of course when they come clothed 
with proper authority they should be respected . . . . 12 

Richmond Va Officers Hospital 
May 22 1864 

My Dear Wife—As you probably know I was wounded on the 
12th Inst, on Meadow Bridge Road some 5 miles from where I 
now write. I was struck by ball in left arm below elbow, the 
upper bone called the radius was broken. The Regt was deployed 
as skirmishers and I was entirely unprotected as was also many of 
my Company in full view & point blank range of the enemy. When 
I was disabled however I quickly sought protection in a little 
ravine immediately to my left and which protected the left of my 
Company. I having turned over the command to Rutledge imme¬ 
diately went to the Hospital where our asst surgeons were some 
\y 2 miles to rear, remaining there some hour or so I went to 
Brigade Hospital 1 mile further to the rear, and then walked to this 
Hospital My arm was not set untill the 13th. I went to Church on 
Sabbath, and next day to Senate Chamber in fact rather neglected 
my arm and exercised too much. The result was my arm swelled 
considerably, and very seriously threatened Erysypilis. The Sur¬ 
geon removed me to another room painted my arm with iron for 
several days and promptly subdued all Erysypilictic tendences, and 
I am doing finely, walking about some and think I will be at home 
between the 1st & 10th ult. I recon the Surgeon would let me go 
Monday but I think from my experience I had better not hurry 
thro life. Poor Satterwhite was killed the day I was wounded 
B. F. Barton painfully wounded in the back but I think not se¬ 
riously, Privates J. Hodge, Hewitt, Conner and Corpl Shaw slight- 


lz April 7, 1864 Major Mims wrote that the country around Bristol is 
much exhausted, nearly every thing having been pressed by the government 
or bought or stollen by soldiers, though I suppose the citizens must have 
something to go on, as they can neither subsist on wind nor air. Yet in 
many places there is nothing visible, which can support life. Many families 
say they have not an ear of corn, and our impressing agents search from 
garrett to celar, seemingly unmindful of the urgent necessities of almost 
starving women & children, and with even these close and almost inhuman 
impressments, our teams are frequently for days without forage, frequently 
having not so much as wheat straw.” 
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ly wounded, & Depoistre & Corpl Cummins slightly wounded in a 
fight two days after at Drewry’s Bluff, where the Regt lost 110 
killed & wounded. Col Moody wounded painfully , in ankle, Col 
Hall of our Brigade had leg amputated, and His brother Adjt 
Crenshaw Hall was dangerously wounded, Lt Rutledge was shot 
thro head and it was first feared mortally wounded, but last ac¬ 
counts said he would get well—I have a Certificate for 60 days, so 
Cheer up be patient. I hope to see you in two weeks. Kiss babies, 
love to black & white and may God bless us and grant we soon 
meet . Yr affectionate 

Husb W. J. Mims 

J have not heard from you in several weeks—though for some 
time the Mails neither came nor went, & those that came were 
not distributed w. j ]yp 3 

Wagon Yard Gracie Brigade 
Petersburg Vt. Sep 22nd 1864 

My Dear Wife, I wrote you yesterday, and nothing of interest 
has since transpired. Yet I promised you I would probably write 
you again to day, and I feel My Dear Kate, that time, consumed 
m writing to you, is not only pleasantly, but profitably spent. The 
very act of meditation, in thinking of you & my Dear Children 
seems to purify my heart affections. The letter, written you yes¬ 
terday, was m reply to one from you of the 10th inst. and its con¬ 
tents were almost exclusively in response to your letter. I omitted 
some Company items, one especially, which, I am pained to chroni¬ 
cle, that is the desertion of Andrew _ on the morning 

of the 18th inst. and under circumstances which induce the belief 
that he has gone over to the Enemy. . , . Yesterday immediately 
after wiiting you, Alley who, before my arrival here, had been returned 


'‘During the Spottsylvania campaign (May 8 to May 21, 1864) General 
Sheridan raided Confederate communications in the neighborhood of Rich¬ 
mond. On May 12 his forces clashed with Confederate troops at Meadow 
Bridges, near Richmond. The Confederates were defeated, and it was here 
that Major Mims was wounded. According to Sheridan, the Confederate 
losses in this engagement were “very severe ”.—War of the Rebellion : Official 
Records . Series I. Vol. XXXVI. Part I. p. 778. 
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to his Company by Gen Morgans Command, came in wounded in the 
upper part of the right arm, the wound will be painful, but I think 
not dangerous at all, unless Erisypelas or gangrene attends it, 
which I think not probable at this season, the bone was not broken, 

& the ball which was flattened has been extracted, he was an in¬ 
dustrious boy and seemed at all times almost entirely unconscious 
of danger. He was wounded while in the act of gathering lead, 
his intention I think was to get enough to entitle him to 17 days 
furlough, which would have required 17,000 balls or their equiva¬ 
lent in weight, it was a herculean task, one to which much ex¬ 
posure was incident as he was constantly exposed to the enemys 
sharpshooters. I think he was fortunate in escaping so lightly 
as he did. I hope it will prove a valuable lesson. . . . Our army 
has been considerably depressed by the news of Gen. Earlys dis¬ 
aster in the valley, and Gen Rhodes’ death. 14 He was regarded a 
most excellent officer. Surely our reverses are coming upon us 
at a most inopportune time. I see from a correspondent to one of 
the Northern journals, that there is a probability that the peace 
democrats lately so refractory will come in yet to the support of 
McClellan whom they charged but recently with having betrayed 
them, in accepting the Chichago nomination without accepting its 
platform. I sincerely hope he will be elected as I think he would 
propose negociations for peace. If our star continues on the wane, 
however, I fear both wings of the Democracy will fail to accom¬ 
plish the defeat of old Abe. We have daily access to the Richmond 
papers and the daily Petersburg express. We spend much of our 
time in reading these journals and discussing the situation and the 
chances for Peace, for which all hearts seem anxiously to yearn, 
though the prospects seem less bright now than when I left home. 
... I must hasten this letter to a conclusion as the hour draws 
nigh when I must repair to the ditches, the miserable ditches, where 
I will probably be greeted on my arrival with the whistling sounds 
of bullets, the terrific bursting of mortar shells, the rattling of 
canister & the fierce rush of parrot shells. The enemy are draw¬ 
ing their mortars gradually to the range of our lines. Yesterday 
evening some of heavy size fell close to our left, they descend from 
such an elevation as to acquire a momentum hard to be resisted. 


^General Robert E. Rodes of Alabama was killed in battle in northern 
Virginia, September 19, 1864. 
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by any bomb-proof we can construct, with the means at hand. 
The men are energetically at work again, however, to protect 
themselves as far as possible. They have either to lug their poles 
for mile, or to cut them under the fire of the Enemys sharp 
shooters. No one who has not seen him, and watched the changing 
& trying vicissitudes of his soldier life, can form any idea of the 
hard-ships to which the Confederate soldier is subjected. God 
grant these arduous struggles, and the vast heckatombs, which 
have been piled upon the alter of our newborn Confederacy, may 
result in good to the young republick and of civilized nations 
everywhere. Oh! how sadly I feel as I draw each letter to you to 
a close. I feel as if I were again bidding adieu to you & my dear 
little ones & the comforts of home, and were on the eve of my 
departure to the bloody arena, where fierce champions meet in 
deadly array to test the cruel issues of the hour. Oh ! for that 
long looked for, that much prayed for day, when we shall meet 
under the bright auspices of a happy & lasting peace when we 
shall unite our voices in praises to the Great Giver of all Good, & 
our prayers to a throne of Grace. Do not forget me in your prayers 
My Dear Wife. I am hourly in need of them. May God bless us 
& ours, grant us a speedy reunion & ultimately a place in his 
Kingdom above. Kiss our Ma & babies & write soon & often to 
yr affec & loving Husband W. J. Mims 

love to all white & black. 

Trenches 43rd Ala Near Petersburg Va 
Oct 7th 1864 

My Dear Wife, I came near saying all quiet along the lines, 
but this would have been a grave error, as a furious & incessant 
cannonading has been going on nearly all morning, somewhere on 
north side of James River. The cause we know not it may be an 
engagement between the two armies which is not probable, it may 
be our batteries shelling the Canal diggers at Dutch Gap. Again 
mortar shells are bursting close to our right and left, not near 
enough to our lines, however, to do us damage. Yesterday even¬ 
ing a mortar opened on us rather unexpectedly, as we had for some 
days been Enjoying a quiet exemption from these horrid engines 
of war & brutality. No damage resulted however, further than 
throwing copious quantities of dirt into a pot of peas which some 
of my men were boiling. Several naps of sleep were broken up and 
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dodging ensued in place of snoozing. We have no bombproofs 
worth anything, in fact only one I believe, of any sort on Com¬ 
pany front, & should the yanks continue to shell this part of the 
line, they will annoy us much, and may put us to work again. I 
scarcely know what to say to you about the situation here. The 
enemy in late demonstrations both on our right & left flanks gained 
some advantages of ground, which they hold. I think, however, 
the loss of men, they sustained, will probably more than counter¬ 
balance the advantages. Whether Grant intends trying our lines 
further, and will make one more Grand Effort in his persistent 
“On to Richmond” or will rest quietly on what his friends seem 
to think laurels already won, is matter of doubt. I believe the 
impression seems to prevail, that, the former will be his policy. 
Without we knew his strength, it would be impossible to con¬ 
jecture. Much probably depends on operations in Georgia. Should 
Hood Forrest & Co bring Sherman to speedy “grief”, as many well 
informed and hopeful persons believe then Grant may be forced 
to undertake something desperate in order to off sett this great 
anticipated defeat to federal arms in Georgia. I am not among 
the credulous many who believe a mere cavalry force operating in 
rear of a strong well trained army will likely necessitate its fall 
back. Nor can I well conceive how an army, which has been 
flanked out of every strong position between Chattanooga and 
Atlanta, & finally out of the Gate City itself, can in its turn flank 
the flankers back to their original position, unless the one has been 
greatly strengthened the other greatly weakened, hence I expect 
to hear of no great successes from the Georgia Army, if they keep 
Sherman out of Macon & Montgomery they will do pretty well. 
Beauregard could once have saved Atlanta, and will probably now 
do much good, yet I think his command too extensive, he should 
in my opinion have been put immediately in command of Hoods 
army & the latter either remanded to his corps or relieved entirely 
from command. Hood I think was more completely & miserably 
outgeneralled than any man of the war, unless we should except 
the ill starred Pemberton, our Presidents idol—I cannot account 
for the retention of Hood, except upon the idea that the President 
is a man of narrow capacities & strong prejudice, & partialities, 
which you know I have long believed. I do not censure him for 
relieving Johnson, though I regretted at the time that he should 
experiment with Hood, when Beauregard one of our ablest Gen- 
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erals, was commanding two divisions. Now that his experiment 
has so signally failed why does he fail to recog*nize the fact. You 
must not however make known my views of Our Chief Magistrate 
as most of his subjects regard him as a Demi-God almost & think 
to question his greatness or his fitness for the Executive Chair 
little short of high treason. Our cold dinner has just come in from 
rear, and having a sharp appetite I must proceed to discuss it, 
albeit we have just engulphed the contents of a $5.00 slice potato 
pie—by way of lunch. I forgot to tell you in my last of Lt Rut¬ 
ledges death of Typhoid fever, Oct lst/64. He was much mourned 
by the Company, was esteemed a true & gallant man I wrote his 
mother last Sunday. Lt Jordan has been promoted 1st Lt, a 
meritorious promotion. Kiss babies & our Ma Love to all May 
God bless us, grant speedy reunion & ultimately save us in Heaven 
is the prayer of yr Hus,W. J. Mims 

(Fragment of a letter from the trenches before Richmond and 

Petersburg) 

You ask me if we will remain in the ditches. To this I say, 
unless Grant can whip us out I see no other chance, as we cannot 
I think afford to shelter him in Petersburg* or Richmond. For 
two or three days it has been raining almost incesantly and the 
trenches are very muddy and wet, the pickett duty is very hard on 
the men many of whom are badly clad, and indifferently shod, 
and up for blankets, how we are to stand it I do not know myself 
for the severity of the winter has not yet begun. Even now we 
do not get near wood enough. I recon though we will stand it 
most of us any how, as we have often stood things which to the 
contemplation seemed as bad. God I recon will take care of us 
and see that we do not freeze—. . I must close. Kiss Ma and 
Babies. Give love to all. May God bless & take care of us, grant 
us a speedy peace, a safe return to our homes & families & at 
last a home with him above. Write-often to your affectionate and 
unworthy husband W. J. Mims 

Hd.Qrs. 43rd Ala 
Jany 20 .1865 

My Dear Sweet Wife, .... We have had ■recently many 
stirring rumors upon the subject of peace. Two distinguished 
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men from the U. S. have recently visited Richmond, the papers 
have given you this news however in advance of this letter. Unless 
Lincoln sends Commissioners to treat with our Government, I 
scarcely think negociations will be opened 15 although I incline to 
the opinion that there is a large and respectable delegation in 
Congress who warmly favor this movement, and I think this senti¬ 
ment gains ground, not only in Congress and at home but in the 
Army, and that the issues before the people in most of the Con¬ 
federate states next August will be War & Peace. I will not be 
surprised to find reconstruction openly advocated and favorably 
received, then if the war continues I expect to see springing up 
all over the country another party whose policy will be Emancipa¬ 
tion. I see from to days paper there is a probability of taking 
out of the Presidents hand the direction of the armies by the 
appointment of a Generallissimo I think this will meet almost 
universal favor, for confidence, in the capacity of our chief magis¬ 
trate to plan campaigns and make judicious assignments, is fast 
decaying. . . . 


15 A peace conference did take place—at Hampton Roads on February 3, 
1865. The commissioners appointed by the Confederacy were Alexander H. 
Stephens, R. M. T. Hunter, and John A. Campbell. Lincoln himself met 
the South’s envoys, but the two sides were not able to agree on satisfactory 
peace terms. Major Mims wrote his wife that he saw the Confederate 
commissioners enter the union lines and that they were carrying large travel¬ 
ing trunks with them. He continued that “whether these capacious trunks 
were filled with good clothes and public documents or whether they were 
carried over empty for the purpose of being filled with contraband I know 
not. Great diversity of opinion even in well informed and semi-official 
circles seems to exist as to the probable result of the diplomatic intercourse 
thus about to be opened up between these heretofore seemingly implacable 
enemies. Time alone can develope the truth—a large number of delighted 
and hopeful soldiers, together with many citizens of both sexes witnessed 
their departure. The federal soldiers seemed as anxious spectators of the 
scene as ours, they (the yanks) cheered vociferouly as the Commissioners 
crossed their lines. God grant the mission may result in peace.” 
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Hd Qrs 43rd Ala 
Feby 11th 1865 

My Dear Wife, I would have written you yesterday by Wm. 
M Conner, but was under the impression that he would not leave 
untill to morrow morning—I ascertained however that he left this 
morning I have not received a letter from you in a long, long 
time—the note, you wrote me from Mr. Graces on the 20th ult, 
and which you sent by the unknown soldier, was the last date, 
although not the last received, for I have had one of older date 
since, which I promptly answered—I rarely ever write now by 
mail owing to the extreme uncertainty of getting any thing through 
Since I wrote you Sherrman, true to his instincts, has cut the 
South Caiolina road again in one or more places. It certainly 
looks badly that the western army cannot keep Sherrman off the 
only road now left for our furloughed men to travel over home. I 
hope however under the changes recently made they will get a 
leader in whom they have confidence, and then I know they will 
dp better. Hood says that the western army is as good as any 
army in the world, that is so far as the enlisted men are concerned, 
yet I am told does not think many of the subordinate officers 
sufficiently reliable or suited to command the troops—Yet I sus¬ 
pect in this that army is like all others, bearing upon its muster 
rolls many worthy, competent, gallant officers and many unworthy, 
incompetent and cowardly ones—Gen Hood has never had the 
confidence of his men, and without this no army can be relied on 
in the hour of emergency—Gen Lee has been appointed Comman¬ 
der-in-chief of all the armies of the Confederacy, and as such I 
piesume will assign and remove commanders at pleasure. I do 
hope he may prove equal to the task and that his control of the 
armies will be unrestricted. I have not full confidence in Gen. 
Johnson’s capacity to manage a large army in the field, yet think 
he possesses in an eminent degree most of the elements of general¬ 
ship—and think he could restore order & discipline out of the 
chaos & confusion which now involves the western army sooner 
than any other man, therefore I would be delighted to see the order 
reassigning him to what is left of his old army—I regret that 
Beauregard was not assigned to it when Hood was—I feared at 
the time the entrusting of so important a command to a young 
man, then recently promoted from the command of a division was 
a dangerous experiment—yet did not dream that it so nearly in- 
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volved the destinies of the nation—The reaction against the Presi¬ 
dent has been terrible. The Senate & Congress seem rapidly loosing 
confidence in him, and a very strong and I think proper disposition 
has been developed in those bodies, to restrict rather than enlarge 
his powers. I suppose the wires have long since told you of the 
very signal failure of the peace Commission. Lincoln it seems 
had no further motive in soliciting an informal interview with our 
Commissioners than to avail himself of the opportunity of “snub¬ 
bing” them and through them publishing to us, and the world, 
the disgraceful terms upon which alone he would receive the re¬ 
bellious states The result was a sad disappointment to the army 
and the Country, yet the people and the army seem now more 
determined than ever not to submit—Many leading men, before 
lukewarm and anxious to treat for terms seem now fully de¬ 
termined to dare all & risk all to achieve our indepen (den) ce & 
rescue our nation and people from the degradation of submission. 
Nothing short of entire submission will satisfy our insolent foe. 
Nothing now remains us my dear wife but untold misery & humilia¬ 
tion, or independence which can only be obtained by years of sacri¬ 
fice and struggles such as we have never known Yet if we would be free 
we must nerve our selves for the struggle, and prepare our minds to 
losses & trials such as we have never known. I would not be sur¬ 
prised at any time to hear that our property had been swept away 
and you and my dear little ones reduced to want and turned out up¬ 
on the mercies of the world, and subject to the pitiless winds and 
pelting rains prepare your mind for this—trust in God and if the 
worst come upon you meet it like the true soldier of the cross. 16 
I could write you much but am hurried by the approaching de¬ 
parture of the bearer of this letter. Write often my dear wife: 
Write by hand and by mail. Write early & late. Kiss babies & 
Ma. Give love to all white and black. May God help you, guide 
you, grant us peace, and soon a happy meeting, and finally a home 
in heaven Yr loving Hus W. J. Mims 


18 This was a timely warning, for in the last few weeks of the war, General 
J. H. Wilson passed through Jefferson County on his way to Selma and 
Montgomery. At this time the Mims plantation was ruthlessly plundered 
by the federals. The cattle were driven away, turkeys were shot from the 
trees, and all food was destroyed. Peas, molasses, and salt were mixed 
together in order to render them useless. The house, however, was left 
standing. 
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Hd. Qrs. 43rd Ala Regt 
March Sth/65 

worthin' Wife ~ X eXprCSSed a letter to y° u yesterday say 3$ 

unceiin R heSe 'Tu™ COmpanies are uncertain in these most 
uncertain times and this valuable letter alluded to may not reach 

zz: V 0 -* tim r So ’ i s 1 hav< now “ 3.aS$ 

“ t f " ^ 4l5 * A ‘ a recent *y retired fro™ service 

miles to w a lt are ri Say K thlS P ° 0r convalescent will have some 200 

Mad r T T ab ° U as many letters t0 pack as an old U - S. 

Mail Coach ought to undertake, still I cannot resist the inclination 
to add this one to his load. I do this with less hesitancy in as much 

aS r f hCr SllCnt latdy in the matter of letters. We have re¬ 

cently had much rain which I think has probably interfered with 

Grants intended movments. Gen Lee seems to have laid an em¬ 
bargo on the press which now publishes little, almost no news as 
to events transpiring in the different armies-They are especially 
i ent on the subject of military operations in South Carolina 7 
hence we are much in the dark as to Sherrmans progress^ 

Armv°has meanS -r fr e - ThiS iS aU Wdl enou ^ h as Shermans 
Army has since it left Savannah been cut loose from its base con¬ 
stituting what is known as a movable column-and cannot well 
communicate either with the authorities at Washington City or 
Gen Grant, who gets our papers promptly and regularly and would 
through these sources keep well advised of his (Shermans) mov¬ 
ments and thus be inabled to cooperate with him if necessary— 
Since this unusual embargo laid upon the press, our lines have been 
more than usually alive with extravagant rumors of glorious suc- 

morhid^t mg 0n0US defeats ’ which keep up an unhealthy and 
nor bid state of excitement in the minds of citizen and soldier 

and not unfrequently produce much unnecessary and harmful' 
[ epression—In order to suppress as far as possible the free circu¬ 
lation of these exaggerated and frequently unfounded rumors Gen 

0 L - haS rece " t y ISSued a circular order, prohibiting under pain 

wild ir'f n ° ff,Cer Wh0 aSSists in & ivin £ currency to these 
Id statments. I hope the order will prove efficacious in checking 

neceSr u ** 1 mUSt confess to y° u m y dear wife that the 

ecessity of such an order argues strongly to my mind the frightful 

1 moiahzation of this once hopeful, confident, invincible old army. 

henever I make any allusion however to any desertions or 

demoralizaiton in this army you must feel the propriety of keeping 
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these matters strictly to yourself. Since you have heard from me 
we have lost several men from this regiment—I think the whole 
number lost from desertion to the enemy from this regiment is 26 

including Liet - ... I see no probability of going home 

this spring, and unless another kind yank wings me, I fear I will 
not see you untill next winter. Spring has just set in—furloughs 
have been reduced to one pr cent, and even that one pr. ct. is not 
now. allowed to us on account of the difficulty of reaching our 
homes—I trust however some unexpected turn of good luck will 
yet bring us together sooner than we have a right to expect. You 
must all be of good cheer, trust in God, pray for Grace for every 
trial and do not suffer the growing demoralization of the times to 
divert your attention from your religious duties. You must 
strenuously & prayerfully guard against every tendency to callous¬ 
ness & indifference, and you will find that the many responsibilities 
devolved upon you and the study and labor the proper discharge 
of these involve will greatly assist you. . Kiss Ma & Babies. Give 
love to white and black & may God bless us continually, guide us 
by his Grace, and grant us a speedy and happy meeting, peace on 
earth & finally a home in heaven 

Yr loving Husband W. J. Mims 17 


17 Major Mims remained with the army in Virginia to the close of the 
war, and he was at Appomattox at the time of the fateful surrender. See 
War of the Rebellion : Official Records, Series I, Vol. XLVI, Part I, p. 1274. 

Letter of Condolence and Other Subjects 
From Senator William Rufus King to Governor Israel Pickens 

(Senator King remained a bachelor throughout life and Governor Pickens 
never remarried after the death of his wife, Martha Lenoir, daughter of 
General William Lenoir of North Carolina. In recent years the remains of 
Governor Pickens, his wife and child were removed from their private burying 
ground in Hale County, to the cemetery in Greensboro and suitably marked 
with a monument through the efforts of the State Department of Archives 
and History. William Rufus King was buried on his plantation in Dallas 
County but later his remains were removed to Selma and re-interred in 
Live Oak Cemetery in that city. The original of this letter is on file in the 
Alabama State Department of Archives and History, at Montgomery.) 
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Washington City 
December 8th, 1824 

Dear Sir: 

I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your kind and 
friendly letter of the 25th Oct., for the interest you take in my 
welfare, accept my thanks, and assure yourself that it is most 
sincerely reciprocated. I had the pleasure of meeting with Miss 
Jones at Salem, and learned from her that your lovely little 
daughter was at the Generals and in good health; and your little 
boys: indeed Pickens, unfortunate as you have been in the loss of 
a most amiable and excellent woman, I am almost induced to envy 
you when I contrast your situation with mine; her lovely offspring 
are with you, you are training them up in the paths of virtue, and 
they bid fair to be an ornament to their Country, and to make glad 
the heart of their Father in the evening of his days. What are 
my prospects, cheerless winter of life, no “Smiling babies to lisp 
their sires return, and climb his knees the envied kiss to share.” 
You ask why should it be so? I can only say such is the decree of 
fate; mine is a wayward heart that loves but once and loved for¬ 
ever. Of Petersburg or of those residing in its vicinity, I know but 
little, between me and them there never was a community of sen¬ 
timent, variety, and youthful folly, may have mislead me for a— 
moment, but returning reason convinced me that perfect esteem 
entwined my desire ineffable, with sympathy of soul; thought 

meeting thought, and well preventing will with boundless confi¬ 
dence was entirely wanting. 

I am much pleased that the negotiations of the loan meets with 
your approbation, I begin myself to be more reconciled to it since 
I learn that the State of Louisiana obtained hers upon worse terms 
having disposed of the Stock at 98 per cent. 

I hope soon to receive the certified copy of the Law which I 
stipulated should be passed, that I may transmit it to those who 
took the loan, and thereby furnish them with additional evidence 
of our punctuality, in complying with our every engagement, In¬ 
deed Sir confidence in one personality, and a thorough conviction 
that I—would have no agency in the transaction unless convinced 
that every reliance might be placed in the good faith of the State 
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as well as its perfect and entire capacity to its every engagement 
enabled me to obtain the loan upon the terms at which it was ne¬ 
gotiated. In conformity with your wish I have filled our the 
Blank Certificates of stock in my possession, with the names of the 
persons and the respective sums for which the original stock was 
issued. The number of certificates disposed of were twenty five; 

I transmit you twenty one, being all I have, the other four (Viz) 
No. 22, 23, 24, &— 25, were issued for one thousand dollars each, 
all payable to Price-Ward, and Lands. The expenses incurred by 
me in New York, are to be found in the Policys of Insurance, 
which will be transmitted if you desire it; They have only been 
retained from a fear of loss. They are as follows: The National 
Insurance Co. Insured at $50,000 at one per cent which amounted 
to $500 to which add two Policys at $1.25 is $2.50 making the 
whole 502.50 discount for prompt payment $10.04 which leaves 
$492.46 the actual amount paid at this office. The American In¬ 
surance Company took $30,000 at 3/4 per cent, which amounted to 
$225 add two Policys of Insurance $2.50 making $227.50, and de¬ 
duct for prompt payment, $4.55, leaves 222.95 the amount paid the 
Company. The Atlantic Insurance $10,000 at one per cent $100.00 
—add the policy $1.25 is $101.25 discount for cash $2.02 leaves 
$99.23. actually paid. The Hope Insurance Company took $9,000 
at one percent $90 the Policy $1.25 makes $91.25 Discount for cash 
$1.82 leaves $89.43 paid this office. The aggregate amount is 
$904.07. Twenty five kegs with cooperage $26.25. Drayage for 
the Keys, and postage $1.75 making the aggregate expenditures 
$932.07 Avhich of the $1,000 retained leaves in my hands $67.93. 

The bills of laden show the stipulated freight I kept no account 
on my individual expenses, and shall be perfectly content without 
remuneration. I was much surprised at the selection of Cashier 
for the Bank. I much fear the want of information in that officer 
will be attended with serious inconveniences to say the least of it. 
I place great confidence however, in the prudence and integrity of 
Col. Pickens, and trust the institution will be discretely managed. 
The Presidential question will incross much of the present Session 
of Congress. Gen. Jackson comes into the House with the highest, 
Adams, stands next and it is not yet determined whether Clay of 
Crawford will be the third, it depends on the vote of—Louisiana. 
I am sanguine in my belief that the Old Chief will be brought 
to reign over us. 
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TencJer my best respects to your brother Samuel, and assure 
yourself of the sincere regard of your friends, 


William R. King, 

His Ex 

Israel Pickens. 


BLANKETS NEEDED 

The following facts relating to the scarcity of blankets in the 
Confederate Army was found in a copy of the Alabama Acts, 1863: 

To give the carpets of the State of Alabama for the use of 
private soldiers from Alabama in the Confederate service. (Such 
carpets in the State Capitol, at Montgomery, as could be beneficial¬ 
ly used for blankets, were given for use and comfort of private 

so iers from Alabama, in Confederate service, to be distributed 
among them as Governor directed.) 

Approved December 8, 1863. 
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CARMEL PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
CHEROKEE COUNTY 

By Mrs. Margaret Stewart, Spring Garden, Ala. 

(This article was one among a number written by different authors in 
a contest for the best history of the oldest church in the various Counties 
of the State, inspired by the Alabama Federation of Women’s Clubs. The 
author of this article wishes to give acknowledgment to the history of this 
church written by Miss Alice Craig, of Piedmont, on the occasion of the one 
hundredth anniversary of the founding of Carmel Church.) 



Carmel Presbyterian Church 
Cherokee County 


Carmel Presbyterian Church has the distinction of being the 
oldest church in Cherokee County as well as the oldest church in 
Spring Garden. This church was founded by a body of pioneers 
who had migrated to northwest Alabama from Georgia, the Caro- 
linas, and even far-away Ireland. The organization was perfected 
at the home of Andrew Burns, who lived about one mile northwest 
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of the present church location, by a commission appointed by the 
North Alabama Presbytery. Carmel celebrated its one-hundredth 
anniversary on August 11, 1935. 

A few of the early fathers were former members of an old 
church in Morgan County, Georgia, called Carmel. Tradition has 
it that these brought a charter from their old church and a number 
of names on the monuments in the cemetery bear out this tradition. 

Charter members of this newly organized church were: 

Thomas Stewart and wife, Margaret, grandparents of 

Miss Lizzie Ezzelle, and great-grandparents of Mrs. Eula 

Savage and Mr. Tom Stewart 

• 

John Amberson, father-in-law of Mrs. Emma Amberson 
James Amberson 
Joseph Amberson 

Matthew Amberson and wife Francis Amberson 
Andrew Burns and wife, Margaret, grandparents of Jack 

Burns, Spring Garden, Alabama 

John Aikens and wife Rebecca 

Archibald Stewart and wife, Rachel Oliver Stewart 

Oliver Stewart 

Gilbert Christian Craig and wife, Eliza Swan 
David Hood and wife, Jane Swan 

Soon after the organization of Carmel, its members decided 
to erect a building in which to worship. This was done without 
unnecessary delay and the completed structure was a low, flat 
structure built of small, round logs. It stood at the foot of the 
hill on which stands the home of Mr. Jack Burns. 

Here the Presbyterians of northern Benton (now Calhoun) 
County met, with the members who lived in Cherokee, to worship 
God. Among them were the Aikens, Ambersons, Burnses, Craigs, 
Hoods, Naughers, Moores, Services, and Savages. 
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When these people had cleared more land and had built better 
homes, they determined to have a better Lord's house, one more 
in keeping with their circumstances. The first building was torn 
away and a finer one was built. It was of hewn logs, logs that 
had been immense in size. Each member of the congregation was 
assessed two well finished logs, and on a certain day the men came 
together. As if by magic the new building sprang up. It was a 
beautiful structure to see. This is the church known and beloved 
for eight years by the children and grandchildren of those who 
built it. In this building some of the greatest ministers in pioneer 
Presbyterianism preached. Old settlers used to tell of the great 
meetings held on the grounds during the summer. An arbor was 
built and large crowds attended the services. 

During the War Between the States the Yankee soldiers 
pitched their tents on the grounds of the church. 

The building stood eighty years, on the crest of the hill but 
facing south. It was called Old Carmel. Hand-planed boards 
twelve inches wide were used inside. Standing straight and plain 
they *were an unassuming symbol of the character of the men who 
erected them. Being the oldest church in the county, it was the 
center of the religious life for many years. To this place in camp 
meeting time would come early settlers with their families and 
tents if they were not fortunate enough to own cabins near. Dur¬ 
ing the season would come men famous in Presbyterianism to 
preach not only salvation but the doctrines of the church. Long 
were these services and hard to understand by the young people. 
Hundreds of people of all denominations worshiped here. 

From the Atlantic to the Pacific and from Canada to the Gulf 
there are men who have worshiped at old Carmel Church, and 
those who have loved ones buried in the cemetery on the church 
grounds. 

On July 28, 1824, workmen had just finished a new roof for 
the structure when a fire, which had started at an undetermined 
source, swept through the building and destroyed it completely. 
The house standing at the present time was immediately built. 
The present pastor is the Reverend A. W. Summers of Jackson¬ 
ville, Alabama. 
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POEMS 

This Is My Land 

By Lucille Key Thompson 

My heart accustomed to frugality, 

Is disciplined by rugged hills, whose harsh, 
Red lines refine themselves eventually— 
Among the hidden beauties of the marsh. 

I know so little of the sea and sky! 

But here I find strange comfort to assuage 
My father's humble pride; to dignify 
The husbandry which is my heritage. 

Only the wind can till the sea’s expanse 
And harvest clouds in a fantastic heap; 
While I, emboldened by inheritance, 

May sow allotted seed, then later reap 
The witchery of cultivated things; 

Taste golden* fruit; and gather petaled wings 


Song for Day’s End 

By Shirley Dillon Waite 

Go quickly now; wild creatures vying 
With the day’s end are swiftly flying*. 
Unmoor your boats; the flaming west 
Is heralding release and rest. 

Worn fisherman cast rod and oar 
To draw their tangled nets ashore. 

Gray geese are startled till their cries 
Stab the taut silence, and the skies 

Are darkened by their arrowed flight 
Into the fastness of the night. 

Do not turn back; do not contend 
Against earth’s turning or the day’s end. 
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Memorial 


(For Eugenia Bragg Smith) 

By Voila H. George 

Of one resplendent mortal’s vanished hour 
How very little can be said or sung; 

As beauty of a living, fragrant flower 
Transcends fine-measured phrases on the tongue. 
Each individual petal's soft caress— 

The flower face, with lifted, sunward look— 

The pliant stem's appealing slenderness— 

Are vibrant words not found within a book. 

So let the clustered trees' perennial spring 
Record her verdant memory where she lies; 
Bright birds repeat her love-notes when they sing, 
And over-arching blue reflect her eyes. 

Though writ in stone, her name more lastingly 
Flames in our hearts with every greening tree. 
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Noccalula 

(An Alabama Legend) 

By Anne Southerne Tardy 

The winds intone a weird, sad song: forever 
Chant a dolorous dirge of wild lament 
Above the foaming falls of Noccalula, 

At whose white, misty feet the somnolent 
Willows bend weeping to the bank, and shiver, 
Remembering the heart-break and the tears, 
Hearing the frantic, unanswered calls 
Re-echo thru the dim and lonely years. 

Oh Noccalula, dusky Indian maiden, 

With hair as glossy as the raven’s wing, 

Who lived to love, and to be loved by only 
Your childhood’s playmate, dauntless Kopoling. 
Then came a day with darkest sorrow laden, 
Bringing a mighty chief to seek your hand, 

To go with him, to leave your lover lonely, 

To wed him at your father’s stern command. 

Oh falling water, bright with irised rainbows, 
No more the lover’s whisper low beside 
Your fragile clouds of mist. Too soon the hour 
When a grim, alien Chieftain claims his bride. 
“Go, Noccalula, leave the noisy throng!” 

A moment only stood she poised above 
The tumbling waters, “O Great Spirit guide me l” 
Then leaped, to find in death a deathless love. 
The winds intone a low-voiced dirge forever 
Among the willows, bowed low with the same 
Uncaring grace as in the Tong ago, 

Mourning above the falls which bear her name: 
“O Noccalula, O Noccalula!” 
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Discovery. 

Maude Melver Rountree 

I traveled the farthest lands over 
For beauty I hungered to see, 

I climbed to the peaks of high mountains 
And sailed on the widest sea, 


Until, grown weary of travel 
In seeking the truth knowledge brings 
I looked in my State—Alabama— 

And found the most exquisite things; 


I found that her air is the purest, 

Her rivers the clearest of streams, 

Her mountains and prairie-lands blending 
Inspire the most magical dreams; 


Her rains that bring drink to the thirsty 
Wash out every cloud from the sky, 
Her flowers, a riot of color, 

Yield incense that gold cannot buy; 

Her birds, whether chorus or single, 
Out-rival the songs of the stage; 

The sweetest wild note of the meadow 
Has never been heard from a cage; 


Her breath, which is laden with prefume, 
Will cool the hot brow of pain 
Or warm the chill heart that is saddened, 
Awaken its love throbs again; 
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This picture the great artist, Nature, 

Has painted with such master art 
That no one may copy it truly 
And none its full beauty impart; 

Her love for the old-fashion friendships, 
Her welcome to new ones who come 
Are shown by the strength of her handclasp 
To all who are seeking a home; 

And so should you, too, become weary 
While following beauty’s quest 
Just look in our State—Alabama—- 
You will find here the things that are best. 
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BOOK REVIEW 

Some Lose Their Way by Eloise Eiddon. A Virginia Quarterly Review 
book published by E. P. Dutton. 1941. $2.50. 

Whitney and Son by Inez Lopez Coward-McCann. 1941. $2.00 

Sir Walter Scott once deprecated “the big bow-wow” of his 
own style in favor of the precise delicacy of Jane Austen’s novels 
of manners. The two styles are not comparable, as Scott un¬ 
doubtedly knew, but by his comment he has suggested a sort of 
international boundary line between the type of writing that men 
do well and the type of writing that women do well—by nature. 
Fanny Burney, Jane Austen, Mrs. Gaskell, and—in our times— 
Ellen Glasgow are a few women who have consistently lived in a 
land remote from the big bow-wow and observed life with a well 
bred smile of tolerance and amusement. One recognizes such 
writing (and this without making allowances for occasional travel¬ 
ing across the boundary line) by the fact that the authors are 
usually concerned with urban, not rural, society; that they seem 
to turn their backs politely when their characters begin their love- 
making; that they almost never present the sordid or sensational 
at first-hand; and that their sense of personality, domestic atmos¬ 
phere, and conversational rhythm is acute with an acuteness that 
can be developed only through hours and hours spent in the midst 
of gossiping groups and dull household tasks. 

In Alabama, Florence Glass Palmer joined the group several 
years ago by writing a delightful novel of manners, Life and Miss 
Celeste. Now Eloise Liddon joins with her Some Lose Their Way, 
and, in lesser degree, Inez Lopez with Whitney and Son. 

Some Lose Their Way is laid in Alabama during the flush days of 
the thirties and forties. It is gratifying to see the rich period introduced 
by Leila Warren in Foundation Stone come to the front again so 
quickly. The story begins in 1836, when Tuscaloosa is the capital 
of Alabama, when Governor Clay is in Montgomery to treat with 
the rebellious Creeks, when Montgomery and Mobile are glamorous 
towns where cotton millionaires ride through muddy streets to buy 
and sell and amuse themselves. One is always aware of the back- 
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ground, of the arrival of clipper ships from far-off countries, of the 
visit of a prominent English actor, of the exodus enforced of con¬ 
quered Indians, of political rallies and seccession agitation. But 
in the novel the characters live the history. History or culture 
which does not belong to their mode of life is deliberately eliminat¬ 
ed. Miss Liddon has no interpolated essays on background and no 
foimidible array of minor characters to serve as explanatory chorus. 
History is subordinated to a few main characters and a tense do¬ 
mestic situation. 

Some Lose Their Way is a story of a woman and two men who 
love her. Adriana More is the heroine, an eighteen-year-old, Eng¬ 
lish-born actress playing in Montgomery and Mobile. Not wisely, 
but too well, she loves Darrell Taber, aristocrat and brilliant poli¬ 
tician. But after their break she marries Boyd Brandon, equally 
aristocratic planter. The novel is concerned with Adriana’s finding 

her way through the tumultuous emotions produced by her two 
love affairs. 

The story is told swiftly and well. The structure has the pre¬ 
cision and balance of a four-act play. Indeed so fast is the novel 
and so polished are the episodes that the love theme never becomes 
distressingly tragic. The novel is deliberately kept in the realm 
of the comedy of manners by emotional restraint and objective com¬ 
ment. Typical of the treatment of Adriana’s feelings the scene 
which serves as a resolution for her conflict. In this scene Boyd 
has gone back into their burning home to rescue a family portrait. 
When he has been gone an alarming length of time, Adriana rushes 
in to find him. She finds him at last, somewhat burned, but safe, 
grasping the picture. There is not a word of love. Instead she 
scolds him soundly for his stupidity in risking his life, snatches 
the so-important picture, and marches back outdoors without a 
glance in his direction. The knowledge of the depth of her love 
for him comes later to both of them (and almost without words) 

when they realize the significance of her violent reaction to his 
danger. 

It is domestic scenes such as this that make the book memora¬ 
ble and raises it above the average romance or the average his¬ 
torical novel. Miss Eiddon’s restraint and sense of irony lead her 
from the grotesque to heights of comedy. Minor scenes 
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stand out as well as major ones, particularly' those concerned with 
women. There is the occasion in which Adriana escapes from her 
vulgar and silly mother to continue a necessary trip to Mont¬ 
gomery. She does it by matter-of-factly presenting her with a 
bottle of brandy, curling her hair, giving her a hand-mirror, and 
walking" out before she can recover. There is the scene with “Miss 
Pete” Lightfoot, Adriana, and Mrs. Brandon, Sr. Miss Pete is 
tactlessly commisserating with Adriana on having to live in the 
country after a brilliant career on the stage. Mrs. Brandon has 
long since guessed the worst concerning the past of her abruptly 
acquired daughter-in-law but has hidden her thoughts behind 
frozen good manners. Miss Pete’s persistent “condoling with the 
bride” finally goads her into a violent outburst which might have 
somewhat cleared the domestic atmosphere. But in the midst of 
it she is stopped-by the arrival of a servant with refreshments. 
Never again do her frozen good manners to either Adriana or her 
son, Boyd, desert her. There is the scene where the New England 
governess, Miss Judd, who “had that look of being clad in an 
impenetrable armor of whalebone, culture, and virginity”, explodes 
into Adriana’s bedroom and forces friendship and French lessons 
upon her. But all during her tense visit her eyes are feverishly 
searching out the furnishings in the room which were originally 
Boyd’s room. Boyd’s bureau Folds her eyes until she manages to 
close the door. 

This is "Miss Liddon’s first serious novel, although she has 
achieved some distinction as a writer of detective fiction. It is to 
be hoped that she continues in the field of the novel of manners, 
for she has much talent. 

Whitney and Son by Inez Lopez has a large measure of the ironic 
restraint and charming attention to details of domesticity and local 
color that mark Some Lose Their Way. The country club dance, the 
wake at Turkey town, negro settlement, curb service at the Penguin 
for the high-school crowd, the bridge club meeting at the Lion’s 
Share Tea Room, the Junior League taking over a department 
store for a day, the missionary society holding a rummage sale— 
scenes and details of this sort give reality and substance to the 
novel. But Miss Lopez’s purpose is entirely different from Miss 
Liddon’s. Whitney and Son is primarily a tense and fast moving story. 
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Tragically told it would be unendurably sad. As it is, the novel 
makes excellent light reading. 

The novel opens with Barry Whitney’s return to Seminole 
(Birmingham, perhaps) after a four-year interlude with Ann in 
New York. Life with Ann has taught him that it is children that 
really make marriage interesting. He has returned to resume the 
pleasures of fatherhood. Since his desertion has caused his children 
to acquire various neuroses, his position is precarious and in¬ 
teresting from the first. His daughter Carol is making a desperate 
effort to become the apex of a triangle. His son Hal has become 
an embryo Hamlet. Hal’s efforts to solve his sister’s difficulties 
end in his shooting her sweetheart and in being instrumental in 
the murder of an innocent negro. But Barry eventually gets the 
situation in hand and settles down to a pleasant, exciting life with 
his wife and family. Events in Miss Lopez’ novel are skillfully 
handled. Drama is never absent and never really tragic. She has 

written a compact and stirring novel against a background she 
knows well. 


—Emily Calcott. 
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GENEALOGICAL DEPARTMENT QUERIES 

WELSH—William, James and John Victor Welsh were in or 
near Washington County, Ala., around 1812. Maybe in Baldwin 
County. Mrs. W. C. Fancher, Darling, Miss. 

WILLIAMS—Isaac Williams was born in Warren County, 
Tenn., March 1813. He moved to Alabama and married Cynthia 
Mitchell in July 1835, supposedly in Jefferson County. Children: 
Martha, Elizabeth, George Mansfield, Malinda,. Nancy, Marinda, 
Eliza, Floyd, Abner, John and Caroline. They moved to Missis¬ 
sippi in 1842. Any information gratefully received. Mrs. N. H. 
Malone, West Point, Miss. 

WARNOCK—William Harvey Warnock lived in or near Rus¬ 
sellville prior to 1855 when he removed to Texas. Wife, Cynthia 
Barrier. B. E. Wilson, Box 552, Baytown, Texas. 

JOHNSON—George Smiley Johnson who moved from Ala¬ 
bama to Texas in 1856. B. E. Wilson, Box 552, Baytown, Texas. 

SEALE—John Wilson Seale was born Feb. 5, 1833, near Pine 
Apple. Father was Ransome Seale and mother was Ellen Murphy. 
Their children were: John Wilson Seale, Allen, Marion, Clara, 
Mary m. a Bruner, Lydia m. a Stallings, Abiah m. a Freeman, 
Amelia m. a Stein, and Susan. Mrs. Ralph W. Malone, 3829 
Mockingbird Lane, Dallas, Tex. 

PALMER AND REID—Noah Palmer was living in Perry 
County about 1848 and removed to Texas the following year. 
T. W. Reid also lived in Alabama, county unknown, and removed 
to Texas. Miss Rose Webb, Box 15, Comanche, Texas. 

NEEL—James Hawthorne Neel, supposed to have been in 
either Jefferson or Shelby County about 1820. His son,, Joseph 
Lockhart Neel was born on Black Creek in Cahaba Valley. James 
Hawthorne Neel moved from near Madison Ga., to Alabama. He 
married Nancy Morrow. O. A. Neel, P. O. Box 2431, Charlotte, 
N. C. 

MATHIS—Knowel Mathis and wife, Marthann Nicholas, lived 
in Greene County, where their daughter was born February 20, 
1830. Mrs. Sophia Burke, Yellowstone Hi Way, Pocatello, Idaho. 
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MOORE—LeRoy Moore and wife Anne, lived in Choctaw 
County. He was an interpreter for the Choctaw Indians and also 
a surveyor. His father was Gibson Moore, born in Ireland, came 
to America before the Revolution, settled first in the Carolinas and 
later in Choctaw County. Mrs. Etta S. Palmer, 403 Ninth St., S., 
Columbus, Miss. 

MARTIN MARSHALL’S BOOK: FARMING AND 
VETERINARY PRACTICES* 

(Continued from The Alabama Historical Quarterly , Spring Issue, 1941) 

Edited by Weymouth T. Jordan 1 


Remedy for Boll Worm in Cotton. 

Messrs. Editors.—I notice in your paper and others, accounts 
of the destructive ravages of the boll worm on cotton. A remedy 
is of course desirable and important. Is the following new to 
you? Destroy the stalks of last year’s crop, and the present year 
the crop will be free from the worm. The philosophy of it is, 
that the worm deposits an egg in the stalk which remains there 
during the winter and produces a new worm next season. . . . 2 
Hints to Farmers. 

A farmer should never undertake to cultivate more land than 
he can do thoroughly; half tilled land is growing poorer; well 
tilled land is constantly improving. 

A farmer should never keep more cattle, horses, sheep or 
hogs than he can keep in good order; an animal in high order the 
first of December, is already half wintered. 


*The editor wishes to thank the Social Science Research Council for its 
grants-in-aid which have enabled him to complete this series of articles. 

2 See the editor’s “Martin Marshall’s Book: Introduction,” The Alabama 
Historical Quarterly (Summer Issue, 1940), 158-168; “Martin Marshall’s Book: 
Household Hints,” ibid. (Fall Issue, 1940), 318-330; “Martin Marshall’s Book: 
Herb Medicine,” ibid. (Winter Issue, 1940), 443-459; and “Martin Marshall’s 
Book: Homemade Medicine,” ibid. (Spring Issue, 1941), 117-129. 

'Unknown newspaper clipping, dated September, 1852. 
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A farmer should never depend on his neighbor for what he 
can, by care and good management, produce on his own farm; he 
should never beg fruit while he can plant trees, or borrow tools 
while he can make or buy them—a high authority has said, “the 
borrower is the servant to the lender.” 

A farmer should never be so immersed in political matters as 
to forget to sow his wheat, dig his potatoes and bank up his cellar; 
nor should he be so inattentive to, them as to be ignorant of those 
great questions of national and state policy which will always 
agitate, more or less, a free people. 

No farmer should allow the reproach of neglected education 
to lie against himself or family; if “knowledge is power,” the 
commencement should be early and deeply laid in the minds of 
his children. 3 

Transplanting in Dry Weather, or Grouting. 

... In the first place, get a tub or bucket partly filled with 
rain water, into which stir sufficient black muck, or fine leaf 
mould, from the woods, to make the mixture of the consistence 
of mortar. Having prepared the ground properly for your plants 
by manuring, spading, and raking, make a good roomy hole for 
each plant, placing in the bottom of it a little well rotted manure,, 
if you wish. Over this manure, sprinkle a handful of good surface 
soil, to keep the rootlets of the plant from actual contact with it. 
Then, with a common transplanting trowel, raise the plant from 
the seed-bed gently, with all the earth that will adhere to the 
roots—dip the roots into the thin batter or mortar of leaf mould, 
or muck, before alluded to, . . . then set the plant into the hole 
already prepared. 

The best time for transplanting, according to this method, is 
from 4 o’clock P. M. until dark, as the dews of the night will assist 
the plant in obtaining a foothold in its new situation. . . . 


3 Unknown newspaper clipping. 
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This plan will do for Tomatoes, Cabbages, Egg Plants. Sweet 
Potatoes, or any other plant; and if properly and carefully per¬ 
formed, and the plant watered a few nights after re-setting, not 
one in fifty will fail to grow and product finely. 4 

To cure a horse of the sore Tongue— 

Make a decoction of Black haw root, Redshank root & per¬ 
simmon bark—Add allum, Borax, and Copperas—wash the tongue 
by means of a mop twice a day until cured—when cold after it 
add vinegar, as much as the decoction. 

To dress Bear or Otter Skins with the hair on— 

Soak the skin one or two* days, according to the heat of the 
weather—Work it with a fleshing knife—Then lay it in Salt and 
water one or two days—then take it out and work it over a board 
.. . , with small notches in the end until it is perfectly dry—Then 
put it in Alum water about a day and night—Then dry it over 
the board—Then an oose by boiling sassafras bark, cool it to 
about new milk warm—let the skin lie in the oose twenty-four or 
thirty-six hours—then rub it until it is dry, and it is done— 5 

Poultry Manure. 

This is the most valuable of the farm manures, and is entitled 
to g'reat care in its collection and use. Beyond the water it con¬ 
tains, it is as valuable as guano, and therefore should never be 
sold by practical farmers to morocco dressers at 25 cents per 
bushel. The poultry houses should be underlaid with charcoal 
dust, when it can be procured, so as to receive the hen manure as 
fast as made. The surface of the charcoal dust should occasionallv 
be raked or removed off to one corner, with a portion of the dung. 
This may be continued till the manure is required for use, when 


4 Unknown newspaper clipping. 

To Cure Sheep Skins with the Wool on,” Marshall made a powder of 
one spoonful of alum and two of saltpetre, sprinkled the powder on the flesh 
side of the skin, folded the flesh side together, and put the skins away to 
dry for two or three days. The skin was then scraped with a blunt knife 
until clean and supple. According to Marshall, in this manner one could 
make “a most excellent saddle cover,*' 
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it should be thoroughly mixed with ten times its bulk of soil before 
being applied to crops. Where charcoal dust cannot be procured, 
well decomposed swamp muck, plaster of Paris, or even aluminous 
clay may be frequently dusted over the floor of the poultry house, 
to be mixed with this manure. The object of all this is to retain 
the ammonia, so as to prevent its liberation from injuring the 
health of the poultry. . . 


Treatment of Tomatoes. 

During the early part of the growth of tomatoes, the surface 
of the soils should be frequently disturbed. When they have set 
their fruit they may be shortened, and it may be deferred until the 
fruit is of half size, when it may be readily observed that ninety 
per cent of the fruit is within eighteen inches of the ground, while * 
ten per cent of the vine or bush is beyond that distance. The vine, 
therefore should be trimmed within half an inch of the tomato near¬ 
est the end of the branch. This will admit sun and air freely, and 
although ten per cent of the tomatoes that might have grown will 
be taken away, still the remaining portion will be greater in weight 
and measure than if the vine had not been shortened in. Tomatoes 
are also several days earlier by this treatemnt. 7 

Grubs or Bots— 

Take 6 or 8 pods red pepper, nearly as much Tobacco, & soap, 
boil them in water and drench, after a sweet drench— 

Bruise three or four onions, boil them in a quart of water and 
drench with water & onions— 

A drench of vinegar and flour mustard seed is said to be good. 


"Unknown newspaper clipping of a reprint from the Working Parmer (New 
York City, 1849-1875). 

TJnknown newspaper clipping of a reprint from the Scientific American. 
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It is best to give a drench of Sweet milk and Molasses, or 
some sweet drench, half an hour before any other, if possible. 8 

Strawberry Culture. Planting Time. 

The best time for planting is in the spring, as there is little 
danger of a failure at this season. The plants should be well 
watered before they are taken up, and the soil thoroughly moistened 
where they are to be set. Set the plants in the' evening, and keep 
them well shaded until they take root and begin to grow. They 
should be well mulched, and if the plants are very large, the bottom 
eaves should be broken off. They can be safely planted in the 

spring until they blossom, and at any time during the summer, if 
proper care is taken of them. 

Economy in Feed for Stock. 

When I commence feeding hay, I also commence feeding 
meal on cut straw—for cows, from two or three quarts per day, 
say with equal parts of corn, buck wheat and oats ground to¬ 
gether. With this they will not require more than half the quan- 
tity o f hay they would if fed entirely on it. And cows stabled and 
fed in this manner will produce almost as much milk as in summer 
besides keeping them in better condition. It is admitted bv all 
who have practiced feeding on meal and cut straw, that it £ the 
most profitable way of feeding grain to stock. 9 

Hens and Eggs. 

For several years I have spent a few weeks of the latter part 
of August on the Kennebee River, in Maine. The lady with whom 


Other drenches for bots were made of: one teaspoonful of salt petre 
half a pint of whiskey or other spirits, and one tablespoonful each of indigo’ 
copperas and gunpowder, and two tablespoonful each of soot and salt; and 

* v” S ^ an ’ new mllk > and mo'asses or-honey. Other cures consisted of 
giving he horse one ounce of slaked lime three times a week, mixing the 
lime with the animal s food, or “in the season for the Nitfly remove the eggs 
by scraping them off with a knife, or wash them off with an infusion of 

JepositTd” eV6ry thr ° Ugh0Ut the season m which they are 


bnknown newspaper clipping of a 
Massachusetts, 1830-1940). 


reprint from the Boston Transcript (Boston, 
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I have stopped is a highly accomplished and intelligent housewife. 
She supports a “hennery,” and from her I derived my information 
in this matter. She told me that for many years she had been in 
the habit of administering to her hens, with their common food, at 
the rate of a teaspoonful of cayenne pepper each alternate day, to 
a dozen fowls. Last season, when I was with her, each morning 
she brought in from twelve to fourteen eggs, having but sixteen 
hens in all. She again and again experimented in the matter, by 
omitting to feed with the cayenne for two or three days. The 
consequence invariably was, that her product of eggs fell off to 
five or six per day. The same effect of using the cayenne is pro¬ 
duced in winter as well as summer. 10 

Peach Worm. 

Boiling water, says the Horticulturist , is a most excellent applica¬ 
tion in the spring of the year, for diseased and feeblie peach trees, 
and is a certain remedy for the peach worm. A correspondent very 
effectively excluded the peach worm by digging a basin around the 
foot of the trunk, forming a cavity a foot in width and four inches 
deep, and then pouring into this basin very thick whitewash, made 
of fresh lime, and suffered to stand one day before applying. 11 

Cure for Founder. 

Mix one pint of the seed of the common sunflower in the 
animal’s food as soon as you discover symptoms of foundei, and 
you will give immediate and certain relief. 13 


10 Ibid. At another point in his journal, Marshall wrote that sunflower seeds 
were good as feed for poultry. 

^Unknown newspaper clipping. The Horticulturist was printed in Albany, 
New York (1846-1875). . 

^A drench to cure founder was made of one-half pound of alum dissolved 
in hot water. If the horse became stiff, his feet were put in hot water, “one 
at a time.” Unknown newspaper clipping. 
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For a shoulder Sprain, in a horse. 

Take % pint ,of Vinegar, one gill of soap, and as much fine 
salt as will mix by stirring; bathe it with a hot Iron— 18 


Farcy— 

An infallible Cure for the farcy, a disorder among Horses, 
which will inevitably destroy every animal affected, unless means 
Je used to remove it on first appearance. Take 4 ounces of Star 
wort (wort grass) or Elicampane roots—Two ounces of rue, Two 
ounces of garlic & two ounces of hempseed; infuse these ingre¬ 
dients in four quarts of water, reduce the composition to Three 
pints, by boiling it over a slow fire. When the decoction is cold 
add one gill of Brandy and two quarts of ale to it; then drench 

e diseased animal with one half, and with the other half at in¬ 
terval of twenty-four hours. 


To preserve plants from frost— 

Before the plant has been exposed to the sun, or thawed, after 
a night s frost, sprinkle it with spring water, in which sal am¬ 
moniac, or common salt has been infused. 14 


Gapes in Chickens. 


May be easily cured by giving them small crumbs of dough 
impregnated with a little soft soap; once or twice is enough. 15 

How to prevent ants, and other crawling insects from annoying 
bees, sweet meats, etc., etc. 


Tie greasy wool round the legs of the bee gum bench, or 

spread it under the jars. If dogs eat off, dip the wool in a little 
spirits of turpentine. 10 


horse’d’of't'^l’Tn- ?" f ' 0ti0n ' f0r bl0WS ’ bruises a " d Sprains in 

horses of. half a pint of alcohol, one ounce of camphor, one ounce of oil of 

turpentine one ounce of spirits of hartshorn, hafl an ounce of oil or origanum 
and a table spoonful of liquid laudanum. origanum, 

“Marshall tried this preventive, but did not approve of it. 

Unknown newspaper dipping. 

M.„ MU "L n ° Wn news .P a P er clipping of letter from John McPherson Rock 
21* 1852 3 ama ’ t0 edlt ° r ° f S0 ' 1 ° f the S ° Uth Montf f° mer >', 1851-1857), April 
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To prevent the bud-worm from injuring corn in low wet places. 

Put a small quantity of ashes in the hill when planting. An¬ 
other way is to transplant those wet places with corn drawn from 
other places in thinning. It will grow and ear well, and the worm 
will not attack the transplants. 17 

How to protect cucumbers from frost and destroy the bugs. 

Permit gourds to grow about the fences—no matter what 
shape. Saw the gourds open, and in cold nights turn them over 
the cucumber hill. They will save it from frost; and the bugs 
will collect in the gourds for safety and shelter. In the morning 
take a torch and burn the bugs. In two days you may exterminate 
all the bugs in your neighborhood. . . , 18 

How to have an orchard bearing pears in two or three years. 

Select healthy crab trees five or six feet high; dig them up 
with care; mind to save as many roots as possible; cut off all the 
limbs except three or four to graft on; cut them within one inch 
of the body of the tree. The reason for this is that if you graft 
from the body of the tree, the graft will outgrow the crab limb, 
become heavy and twist off. Yet your pens from a bearing tree, 
and you will have a beautiful healthy tree. 10 

Cough in Horses. 

It is said that the small twigs of cedar chopped fine and mixed 
with their grain will cure a cough, and it has been used with com¬ 
plete success. 20 

Treatment of Spavin. 

Confirmed spavin is probably never radically cured. Firing 
and blistering are the old remedies, and sometimes produce appar¬ 
ent relief, but they are now discarded by careful practioners. . . . 


™Ibid. 

™Ibid. 

19 Ibid. 

^Unknown newspaper clipping. 
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Take a piece of sponge, slightly concave, corresponding as near 
as possible to the form and size of the hock; by means of a few 
stitches, affix two pieces of tape or linen, so as to form an X; 
each piece must be long enough to encircle the joint two or three 
times; after dipping the sponge in the mixture, it must be applied 
to the inside of the hock, and there secured, and afterwards kept 
constantly moist. By a faithful application of the above the in¬ 
flammatory symptoms (which are not confined to the joint alone, 
but prevail in the surrounding tissues) will soon subside, and 
anchylosis progress in a slow, yet favorable manner, without the 
usual pain and irritation. 21 

Whitewash for Outhouses and Fences. 

Take a clean barrel that will hold water. Put into it half a 
bushel of quicklime, and slack by pouring over it boiling water 
sufficient to cover it four or five inches deep, and stirring it until 
slacked. When quite slacked, dissolve it in water, and add two 
pounds of sulphate of the druggists, and which in a few days will 
cause the whitewash to harden on the woodwork. Add sufficient 
water to bring it to the consistency of thick whitewash. To make 
the above wash a pleasant cream color, add 3 lbs. yellow ochre. 
Poi fawn color, add 4 lbs. umber, 1 lb. Indian red, and 1 lb. lamp¬ 
black. For grey, or stone color, add 4 lbs. raw umber, and 2 lbs. 
lampblack. The color may be put on with a common whitewash 

biush, and will be found much more durable than common white¬ 
wash. 22 

Manure for Pear Trees.— 

If it is conceded (as it seems to be) that iron filings, black¬ 
smith’s cinders, bone dust (or some constituent of the kind) and 
unslacked lime, are the best ingredients to apply to pears on 
quince stocks, and we may add, pear trees generally; giving the 
stems of dwarf trees a good washing with soap oil and ley, not 
too strong, will add greatly to their health.— 33 


22 ^ Cneat k t * 1 * s unlcnown newspaper clipping is written the date “1860.” 
“Unknown newspaper clipping. 

^Reprint from the Maine Fanner (Augusta, Maine, 1833-1924), clipped from 
unknown newspaper. 

24 Unknown newspaper clipping. 
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Topping Okra. 

We have repeatedly advised to top okra, to cause it to grow 
low and branchy. . . . When we say top okra, or check the growth 
of a vine, we did not mean to cut the main stem off, but simply 
to take out the.terminal bud;, this is done with the thumb and 
finger, the side buds will push out shoots and cause a greater 
fruitfulness. 24 

Colic in Horses. 

' Dissolve a quart of pure water, as much salt as will thoroughly 
saturate the liquid, and drench the animal thoroughly until you 
discover the symptoms of relief—This is a simple and successful 
remedy, and has been in cases of bots— 20 

A Setfast on a horse’s back, to remove. 

Open it with a sharp pointed knife, and fill the cut with quick, 
unslacked lime, which will burn it out, foaming. Keep the horse 
from biting it, which he will do if suffered; I would well to put a 
close Muzzle over the horse’s mouth. One application, if well 
done, will be sufficient: When it ceases foaming, apply some lard, 
or oil, and it will soon get well— 

Staggers in horses— 

Make a decoction of the bark of Yellow wood—Drench the 
horse with a pint—or a bottle full, & repeat in half an hour if the 
first does not cure— 28 

Cure for Sore backs of horses. 

Dissolve half an ounce of blue vitriol in a pint of water, and 
dab the injured parts with it four or five times a day— 


25 Another cure for colic in horses was to “Give a sweet drench of molasses 

& new milk with an ounce of Eaudanum mixed, every half hour.” 

» 

20 Marshall also indicated that staggers could be cured as follows: “Pour 
from 1 to 2 Gills of No. 6 in the nostrils of the horse—it will seldom fail, if 
soon, applied—” 
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Seeds in honey for vegetation. 

Seeds of fruit, or thin Stalk strips, may be preserved by being 

put in honey; and on being taken out, washed, and planted, they 
will vegetate kindly— 

Remedy for Poll Evil or Fistula. 

... A ring should be made of bar iron one third of an inch 
thick, an inch broad, and two and a half in diameter inside, with a 
handle twelve or eighteen inches long, standing perpendicularly to 
the plane of the ring. When you become satisfied that the horse 
is affected by either of the above diseases, wet the hair over the 
affected part, and apply the ring red hot, so that the centre of the 
ring will be over the center of the affected part; burn hard enough 
to burn off the hair and slightly scorch the skin, & then grease the 
burn to keep the skin from cracking. A cure is certain to be 

effected if the remedy is applied in season. I have cured many 
without failing once. 27 

Horse Distemper. 

When a horse has contracted the distemper, he appears stupid, 
has a cough, discharges at the nose, and in advanced Stages of 
the disease, swellings, under the throat & on various parts of the 
body. For the relief of animals thus afflicted, ... on the first ap¬ 
pearance of the disease, commence feeding the horse with ginger, 
a table spoonful three times a day, mixed with grain, keeping the 
bowels loose at the same time with some gentle purgative. One 
pound of ginger will in ordinary cases, be sufficient to cure a horse. 
He should be worked moderately every day, and covered with 
warm blankets at night, to keep from taking cold. It is highly 
necessary that he should be exercised, and when thus treated, I 
have not known it to fail—® 


Reprint from the Saturday Evening Post , issue unknown, copied from the 
Ohio Cultivator (Columbus, Ohio, 1849-1864), April 20, 1850. Fistula was also 
treated as follows: “Inject with Tarwater or some wet cotton, or lint, or a 
soft rag in the tarwater. and insert it above the splinter.” Beneath this item 
Marshall wrote the date “June 24th 1847.” 

According to Marshall, this item was copied from the Saturday Evening Post, 
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Scratches in horse— 

This appears just above the hoof behind. Wash well with 
warm soapsuds, and then with Beef Brine. Would not Fish brine, 
Pork brine, or any other brine answer—A saturated solution of 
BlueStone, Copperas, or Borax may in some cases be used with 
benefit. 2 ® 

Hen Lice. 

Boil up a quantity of Onions in water. When the onions be¬ 
come soft, mash them up, and with the water stir in Indian corn 
meal till sufficiently thick to give out the hens and chickens when 
cool. They will eat it, and not a louse will be found on them 
twenty-four hours after, and they will cease to infest their roosting 
places after. 80 

Cabbages. 

As the cutworm is often very destructive to newly set out 
plants, in the spring and summer, you should prepare the follow¬ 
ing mixture in a piggin or basin, and immerse your plants in it as 
you withdraw them from the seed bed, taking care to cover roots 
and stems up as far as the leaves. 

Take six parts of fine mould, one part soot, and one part Sul¬ 
phur, pour in water until you reduce the ingredients to the con- 
sistancy of cream, intimately mixing the whole together. If you 
attend to this, the worms will not trouble your plants; while this 
treatment will be sure to act favorably on their early growth 


^This treatment was obtained from a “horse doctor. Marshall also 
wrote in his Book that according to the New England Farmer (Boston, 1822-?), 
that common “bright varnish,” sold at paint shops, “is a sure cure for scratches.” 
Another cure, obtained from the Quebec Chronicle, an unidentified newspaper, was. 
“Take fresh slaked lime, and dust the affected parts with it twice a day.” 
“A Strong solution of Copperas and Sugar of Lead, applied three times a 
day,” was also employed. Another direction was: “Burn Blue vitriol, pul¬ 
verize it and sprinkle it plentifully in the part affected, and then cover it with 

hot Tar—” 

^Beneath this entry, Marshall wrote: “Sat. E. Post, Nov.r 3rd, 49 It 
has failed in Alabama.” 

81 Copied from unknown newspaper. On the entry is written the date 
“June 1850 ” 
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To destroy insects on plants. 

Mix soft soap 2 lbs. flour of Brimstone 2 lbs. and 2 lbs. of 

powdered Tobacco. Boil for half an hour in Six Gallons of water 
and apply lukewarm. 


To Prevent Squirrels, Crows & Black birds from pulling up Corn. 

Steep the corn in water wherein a sufficiency of Copperas to 
make a moderately strong solution, has been dissolved, Steep your 
corn m it over night . This corn, neither birds, nor vermin will 
disturb in the hill where you place it. The young blade will not 
tempt a crow to seize it with his bill, & draw up the kernel by the 
. r ° ot; for he scents the mischief, & flies away from it—No savor of 
the grain will tempt the Squirrels, or the dunghill fowl to scratch 
tor it. The copperas has a warning for them far more effectual 
than appetite. It hurts not the corn. 32 

Tomatoes. 

To raise tomatoes to the greatest perfection, the cultivator 
s iotild make choice of one for seed while growing on the vine ; 
dry the seed in the shade, and sow them in rich soil, early in 
March,—when they are about a foot high, they should be stuck 
with six poles round each plant, the plants shoud be three or four 
eet apart—and round the poles wrap some strings of any kind of 
bark, to keep the plants growing upright. The seeds should be 
sowed every year, and not suffered to come up spontaneously- 
then they will not degenerate. 

Swinny (in horses). 

Take arsmart and rub the shoulder well, so as to rub out the 
juice—one good rubbing is generally sufficient. 


“-Copied from an unknown issue of the New York Register, an unidentifi 
newspaper or magazine. In April, 1852, Marshal, wrote in His Book th 

in T a ^ecoction°of'hff ” P ‘ f ?" e followed the practice: “Soak the se 

a decoction of hen manure and a small quantity of fish brine sixtv houi 

Lsue of the^LTM ^d'r A " COrdi,1g to an article c °P‘ed from an unknov 

corn cl la k “\ c * Gentlemm (^ny, New York, 1843-1887 

c ° u!d be preserved from worms by soaking the seed “in a decoction 
a pound of tobacco to four gallons of water.” 
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To cure Bellows in Horses— 

Take one table spoonful of gunpowder to one gill of sweet 
milk the first morning; and one spoonful of British Oil to a gill of 
sweet milk the next morning; and thus proceed for nine days, ad¬ 
ministering it as a alternately— 33 


THE HND 


33 Copied from unknown newspaper. Another cure for bellows, copied 
from an unknown newspaper, was: “In the first place, give your horse salt 
in his water three mornings in succession : after that, pound up a piece of 
blue stone about the size of a chinquepin, and mix it with wet meal; give him 
the same for ten mornings, feeding him rather lightly for those days. . . 


